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BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A. SCOT. 


THE Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis are very 
much indebted to Mrs. Glinn of The Steppes, Eigne, 
near Hereford, for kindly allowing the late Mr. Philip 
Ballard’s beautiful drawings of Roman antiquities found 
in the neighbourhood of Stretton Grandison to be en- 
graved by Mr. Worthington G. Smith, and thus afford- 
ing the members of the Association an opportunity of 
judging of the great interest attaching to the discovery. 
Mr. Ballard’s untimely death is fresh in the minds of 
most of us, and regret for his loss, and sympathy for 
his bereaved relatives, are mingled with feelings of 
satisfaction at the knowledge that the men by whom 
he was so cruelly murdered in his bed have received 
the just reward of their misdeeds, having been hanged 
at Hereford last March. 

The late Mr. Ballard was engaged as Engineer on 
the construction of the Herefordshire and Gloucester- 
shire Canal, and the objects engraved on the Plate 
opposite, consisting of a steelyard of Roman manufac- 
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ture, a piece of Samian ware, and a bronze spear-head, 
were discovered during the progress of that work, 
whilst excavating for the aqueduct over the river 
Frome, about three-quarters of a mile below Stretton 
Grandison Church, in the year 1842. The terra-cotta 
lamp, which is also Roman, was found quite accident- 
ally by one of Mr. Ballard’s nephews, when walking 
through a wood near the Roman camp to the east of 
Stretton Grandison Church. He was pulling up a fern 
out of a bank, and the lamp fell at his feet. On Mr. 
Ballard’s drawing of the lamp it is stated to have been 
found in 1882.’ 

The interest of these discoveries is of a twofold 
nature, both on account of the intrinsic merit of the 
objects themselves as specimens of Roman workman- 
ship, and for the indication they afford of a Roman 
settlement in this locality. 

The process of the identification of a Roman road or 
settlement is one in which we are guided by four dif- 
ferent kinds of evidence, namely, (1), historical, derived 
from the itineraries and references in classical authors ; 

2), philological, depending on the names of the places ; 

3), archeological, obtained from the examination of 
structures and objects ; and (4), engineering, where the 
—! of the roads between certain points gives 
a clue. 

“Two imperfect itineraries, giving us the names and 
distances from each other of the towns and stations on 
the principal military roads, have been preserved. The 
first is contained in the great Itinerarium of the Roman 
empire, which goes under the name of Antoninus, and is 
believed to have been compiled about a.p. 320. The 
other is contained in the work of Richard of Cirences- 
ter, and is supposed to have been copied by a monk of 
the fourteenth century from an older itinerary or map. 
They differ a little from each other ; but our faith in 
Richard’s Itinerary is strengthened by the circumstance 


1 The information here given was courteously sent by Mrs. Glinn 
and Miss Fanny Ballard. 
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that nearly all the roads he gives, which are not in 
Antoninus, have been ascertained to exist. Traces of 
many Roman roads are found all over the country, not 
mentioned in these itineraries; and the names of a 
great number of towns found neither in Antoninus nor 
in Richard are given by an anonymous geographer of 
Ravenna, who wrote about the middle of the seventh 
century ; but as he placed them in no regular order, it 
is very difficult now to identify their sites.” 

The portions of the Itinerary of Antoninus relating 
to Wales, are the whole of the 11th, and parts of the 
2nd, the 12th, the 13th, and the 14th. The number of 
miles between each station is given in the Itinerary, 
but so many errors are found to exist, probably result- 
ing from careless copying, that the distances thus ob- 
tained are quite unreliable. A few Roman milestones 
have been discovered at different times in this country, 
but no two consecutive ones remain in situ, and conse- 
quently the length of the Roman mile is still a matter 
of doubt. It is known to have consisted of 1,000 paces 
(mille passus), and the average length (which, however, 
varies in different parts of the country) is about 4,834 
English feet, or fourteen Roman miles go to thirteen 
English ones. 

A great deal has been written about the Roman 
roads in Great Britain, but no attempt has yet been 
made to set on foot an archeological survey of the 
whole, taking into account all the various kinds of evi- 
dence of their existence which have been enumerated. 
Such a work for Wales would be well worthy of the 
attention of the Cambrian Archeological Association. 
Up to the present time the subject has been attacked 
in a most desultory fashion, there being an entire want 
of system in the methods of investigation employed. 
As a preliminary step, lists should be compiled of all 
the papers that have been written on Roman remains 


1 Thos. Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p.120. The 
Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester is now generally believed to be 
a forgery. 

14? 
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in Wales, and a complete catalogue made out of all 
objects that have been discovered at different times, 
and all structures now in existence, or those of which 
any record has been preserved. All the localities where 
Roman antiquities have been found might then be 
marked on the Ordnance Map, together with the roads 
and stations which have been identified. This would 
form a basis for future research. 

Wales should be divided into districts, each of which 
should be allotted to one or more members of the Asso- 
ciation who would undertake to examine all the Roman 
remains in it, and report upon them. A set of sheets 
of the Ordnance Map of Wales, embodying the results 
of an archeological survey such as the one suggested, 
would be of very great value, and would add far more 
to our knowledge than all the disjointed communications 
contained in the Archeologia Cambrensis since the com- 
mencement. The sheets of the Ordnance Map should 
be placed in a portfolio in the custody of some member 
of the Association, who would undertake to add any 
new discoveries ; and corresponding to each sheet there 
should be a list of the localities where Roman remains 
exist, together with all particulars. 

A good deal of useful work might be done at the 
annual summer Meetings by forming a survey party 
with the object of tracing some portion of a Roman 
road carefully throughout its whole length, or examin- 
ing thoroughly some one or two stations. The fact is 
that the rushing about from church to church and from 
cromlech to cromlech, which takes place at the annual 
excursions, goes a very small way towards solving those 
archeological and historical problems for the investi- 
gation of which this Association was formed. We have 
now, as a body, been at work for forty years, and dur- 
ing that time, with perhaps the exception of the early 
inscribed stones, no single subject has been systemati- 
cally treated as a whole, nor has any one locality been 
exhaustively surveyed so as to leave nothing to be 
gleaned hereafter. 
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The best paper on the Roman roads in Wales which 
I have come across is by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 
in the Journal of the British Archeological Association.’ 
It is accompanied by a good map showing the Roman 
stations, with their ancient and modern names, and the 
course of the lines of communication between them. 
Other maps of a similar kind have been published pre- 
viously by Horsley’ and Sir R. Colt Hoare,’ and in the 
Arch. Camb., vol. vi, Ser. III, p. 186. 

The only Roman roads with which we are at present 
concerned are those on the eastern border of the Prin- 
cipality, in Herefordshire and Shropshire; but in order 
to understand any portion of the Roman roads in 
Great Britain it is necessary to be acquainted with the 
general system which existed throughout the whole 
country. For this we must refer the reader to Thomas 
Wright's The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth’s Roman Britain, Horsley’s Britan- 
nia Romana, Dr. Guest’s paper on the ‘‘ Four Roman 
Ways” in the Journal of the British Archeological In- 
stitute (vol. xiv, p. 99), and Elton’s Origins of English 
History. 

The object with which the Roman military roads in 
Britain were constructed was firstly to establish lines 
of communication between the ports in Kent where 
troops and stores were landed, and secondly to connect 
the principal stations with each other, so that the 
forces might be easily concentrated at any given point. 
The three Roman ports in Kent were situated at Rich- 
borough (Rutupiz), Dover (Portus Dubris), and Lymne 
(Portus Lemanus), all of which were connected by direct 
roads converging at Canterbury (Durovernum), and 
from thence to London there was a single line of road. 

The chief stations on the borders of Wales, which 
enabled the Romans to control the whole country, were 


1 Vol. xxiv, p. 109, “ The Roman Itinera connected with the Prin- 
cipality of Wales.” 

? Britannia Romana, p. 380. 

® Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. i, Introduction, p. cxli. 
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Chester (Deva), the headquarters of the 20th Legion ; 
Wroxeter (Uriconium), an important city, commanding 
the upper part of the Severn Valley ; and Caerleon-on- 
Usk, the headquarters of the 2nd Legion. Chester 
and Wroxeter were connected with London, and there- 
fore with the Kentish ports beyond, by Watling Street, 
which ran in a north-westerly direction across England, 
passing through St. Alban’s (Verulamium) in Hertford- 
shire, Dunstable (Durocobrive) in Bedfordshire, Tow- 
cester (Lactodorum) and Lillebourne (Tripontium) in 
Northamptonshire; crossing the Fosseway at High 

Yross (Venonee), on the borders of Leicestershire ; then 
through Mancetter (Manduessedum), turning west- 
ward towards Wroxeter at Wall (Eteocetum), near 
Lichfield. 

The chief strategical importance of Caerleon was due 
to its being the nearest point to London on the borders 
of South Wales. It was reached by the great western 
road through Hounslow and Staines (Pontes) in Mid- 
dlesex, Silchester (Calleva) in Hampshire, Speen (Spi- 
ne) in Berkshire, Mariborough in Wiltshire, Bath 
(Aque Solis); the passage (¢rajectus) across the Severn 
being made from Sea Mills (Ad Sabrinam), near Bristol, 
to Severn Side (Ad Trajectum) in Monmouthshire. 

The passage over the Bristol Channel could be 
avoided by taking the road branching off at Speen, 
near Newbury, and going wd Cirencester (Corinium) 
and Gloucester (Glevum). 

Having now shown the means of communication ex- 
isting between the stations on the borders of Wales 
and the Kentish ports, we will proceed to trace the 
road from Chester to Caerleon, which connected the 
stations together. This road ran the whole way along 
the border-line that separates the barren, mountainous 
districts of Wales and the fertile lowlands of Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire, so that troops 
could be easily concentrated at any point where it was 
necessary to drive back marauding bands of the war- 
like tribes of the Silures and the Ordovices into their 
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highland strongholds. The itinerary of the road along 
the border is thus given in Antoninus :—- 

“Iter II.—Deva (Chester); Bonio (Bangor is Coed), 
m. p. x; Mediolano, xx; Rutunio (Rowton), xii; Urio- 
conio (Wroxeter), xi. 

“Iter XII.—Bravinio (Leintwardine), m. p. xxvii; 
Magnis (Kenchester), xxiv; Gobannio (Abergavenny), 
xxii; Burrio (near Usk), xii; Isce Leg. I] Augusta 
(Caerleon), ix.” 

The road between Chester and Caerleon had branches 
into Wales from Chester to Caernarvon (Segontium), 
along the north coast; from Caerleon to St. David's 
(Menapia), along the south coast; and inland routes 
from Clawdd Coch (Mediolanum) to Caernarvon, wid 
Tomen y Mur (Heriri Mons), and from Abergavenny 
into the mountainous districts. Sarn Helen also con- 
nected Tomen y Mur with Caermarthen (Muridu- 
num); besides which there were, no doubt, numerous 
trackways of minor importance. 

We will now follow out the course of the portion of 
the road from Chester to Caerleon on the Ordnance 
Map, to the scale of an inch to the mile, beginning at 
Wroxeter. 

Sheet 61, N.W.—The Roman station of Uriconium 
will be found marked on the east bank of the Severn, 
five miles, in a straight line, south-east of Shrewsbury. 
The road runs in a south-westerly direction from Wrox- 
eter, leaving Acton Burnell half a mile to the east. 
The first part of the road cannot be traced very clearly. 
It is still called Watling Street, although its course is 
entirely changed beyond Wroxeter. The same name 
is also given to the road which crosses the Tyne at 
Corbridge in Northumberland. 

Sheet 61, S.W.—The road pursues its course in a 
tolerably straight line, south-west, towards Church 
Stretton, where it passes through a valley between lofty 
hills, and turns more to the south, going on past Cra- 
ven Arms. The following place-names, indicative of 
the Roman origin of the road, occur along it,—All 
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Stretton, Church Stretton, Little Stretton, Stretford 
Bridge, and a track across the mountains, to the west 
of Church Stretton, is called the Portway. Large 
camps are marked at Caer Caradoc, two miles north- 
east of Church Stretton, and at Norton Camp, a mile 
east of Craven Arms. There are also several tumuli 
not far from the road. 

Sheet 55.—The general direction of the road after it 
enters Herefordshire, three miles north of Leintwar- 
dine, is due south, although it makes a slight bend to 
the west in order to avoid the hilly ground between it 
and Ludlow. A mile south of Leintwardine (recently 
identified with Bravinium’), the road passes Brandon 
Camp. Beyond this it passes by Wigmore, and at 
Aymestry through the valley of the river Lugg, emerg- 
ing into a flat country for some miles, then going be- 
tween hills on each side, near Canon Pyon, and on past 
Burghill. The following place-names occur on this 
Sheet,—Street Court, Stretford, Coldharbour (a mile 
east of Stretford), and Portway, near Burghill. There 
are camps at Downton, Croft Ambrey, Ivington, Cre- 
denhill, and Sutton Walls.” 

Sheet 43.—In this sheet the road reaches Kenches- 
ter, which has been identified with Magna Castra.’ It 
lies five miles north-west of Hereford, and the camp is 
marked on the map between the church and the Rail- 
way Station, to the east side of the former. “This 
early and interesting station seems to have been in the 
form of an irregular hexagon, its area being raised 
above the level of the adjacent country, and was once 
surrounded by a wall, the foundations of which may be 


2 See papers by Dr. Bull, Zransactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club, vol. for 1881-1882, p. 251; and by Mr. R. W. Banks in 
Arch. Camb., vol. v, Ser. IV, p. 163. 

2 See Woolhope Trans., 1881-82, pp. 184, 214, and 236, for plans 
of camps which are all British; also p. 182 for identification of the 
site of the last battle of Caractacus with Coxall Knoll, near Leint- 
wardine, by the Rev. C. Burrough; and Arch. Camb., vol. iii, New 
Series, p. 204. 

8 Woolhope Trans., 1881-82, p. 241. 
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traced on four of the five sides which enclose the camp. 
Coins, personal ornaments, pottery, leaden pipes of 
Roman manufacture, scoriz, mosaic work, and various 
objects of jet, bone, and metal, have been frequently 
found within the enclosure. Kenchester Church con- 
tains a font of Norman date, by some supposed to have 
been cut out of a Roman column.” 

A plan of the camp, with the roads leading out of it 
to Weobly, Stretton, Sugwas Pool, and Monmouth, is 
given in J. Duncumb’s History and Antiquities of Here- 
fordshire, and the area enclosed within the walls is 
there stated to be twenty-one acres. 

The road from Wroxeter to Kenchester must appa- 
rently have divided into two branches just beyond 
Canon Pyon, one going to Kenchester, and the other 
to Hereford. The branch leading to Kenchester must 
have been about four miles in length, passing some- 
where near the camp on the top of the hill above Brin- 
sop; but its course is not clearly defined on the Ord- 
nance Map. The road from Wroxeter, after it leaves 
Kenchester, is called Stone Street, and crossing the 
Wye at Old Wear, goes in a south-west direction over 
Brampton Hill, past Abbey Dore,’ to Abergavenny 
(Gobannium), on Sheet 42 of the Ordnance Map, to the 
inch-scale, where it enters the Valley of the Usk. The 
course chosen for the road in crossing over from the 
Valley of the Monow to that of the Usk follows the 
same line of country as the Railway from Hereford to 
Abergavenny, the object in both cases being to traverse 
the lowest pass between the hills. Beyond Aberga- 
venny the road follows the Valley of the Usk by a 
rather circuitous route through Usk* (Burrium), on 


2 Murray’s Handbook for Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, ahd Here- 
fordshire, p. 310. 

2 About a mile south of this place, near Ewias Harold, the name 
King Street is marked on the Map. 

8 Three miles north of Usk, a “Cold Harbour’ (7.¢., a deserted 
Roman building affording a cold welcome to the traveller) is marked 
on the Ordnance Map, Sheet 35, of the inch scale. 
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Sheet 35 of the Ordnance Map, to Caerleon (Isca Silu- 
rum), on Sheet 36. Both Abergavenny and Usk were 
connected with Gloucester (Glevum) by a road passing 
through Weston, near Ross (Ariconium), and dividing 
into two branches at Monmouth (Blestium), as speci- 
fied in the 13th zter of Antoninus. 

The roads:we have been examining up to now are 
those to which we know from historical record that the 
Romans attached the greatest strategical importance ; 
but there are many others whose existence can be 
proved by archeological discoveries made on or near 
their sites, by the place-names along the route, and by 
their straightness as compared with the ordinary 
British trackways and modern roads. Mr. Jas. Davies 
has already described the five principal Roman roads 
in Herefordshire in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
namely, (1), from Wroxeter to Abergavenny, as speci- 
fied in the 12th zter of Antoninus ; (2), Kenchester, vid 
Stretton Grandison (Cicutio), to Worcester ( Wigonia) ; 
(3), Kenchester to Weston, near Ross (Ariconium); (4), 
Brandon’ to Stretton Grandison ; (5), Weston to Glou- 
cester, as specified in the 13th zter of Antoninus. 

Those we are chiefly concerned with are the two 
which pass through Stretton Grandison, namely Nos. 
2and 4. The whole of road No. 2 will be found on 
Sheet 43 of the Ordnance Map. It proceeds in a toler- 
ably straight line eastward through Holme, past 
Withington Railway Station, and by Yarkhill to Stret- 
ton Grandison, the whole distance being about twelve 
miles. The following Roman place-names occur on or 
near the road,—Stretton Sugwas, Duck Street (a mile 
and a half north of Withington Railway Station), Street 
Lane (near Yarkhill), and Stretton Grandison itself. 

There appears to have been a Roman road, not men- 
tioned in Mr. Davies’ paper, which crossed the one just 
described at Holmer, and passing through Hereford 


1 Vol. iv, New Series, p. 320. 
* Mr. Davies supposed Bravinium to be at Brandon instead of at 
Leintwardine. 
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went on south to Monmouth. My reason for believing 
this road to be Roman is site on account of its 
straightness, and also because there is a Portway 
marked along its Jine, on the Ordnance Map, at a point 
three miles south of Hereford. The road in question 
was a continuation of the one from Wroxeter, called 
Watling Street ; and another Portway is marked along 
its line, three miles north of Hereford. (See Ordnance 
Map, Sheet 55.) 

Mr. Davies’ road, No. 3, from Kenchester to Weston, 
near Ross, branches out from the road between Ken- 
chester and Stretton Grandison, near Withington Sta- 
tion, going southward along the east side of the valley 
of the Wye, and past Fownhope and Crow Hill to 
Weston. It is along the continuation of this road, 
northward from Withington Railway Station, that the 
name Duck Street occurs. 

Road No. 4, from Stretton Grandison to Brandon, 
near Leintwardine, can be traced on Sheet 55 of the 
Ordnance Map. It goes in a north-west direction as 
far as England’s Gate, and thence nearly north, and 
parallel with the Hereford and Shrewsbury Railway, 
passing Leominster about two miles to the west. The 
name Stretford occurs along the line of the road not 
far from Leominster. 

The portion of road, No. 2, between Kenchester and 
Worcester, beyond Stretton Grandison, is also on Sheet 
55 of the Ordnance Map. It goes in a north-east direc- 
tion past Castle Froome, and over the northern end of 
the Malvern Hills into Worcestershire. 

The road from Stretton Grandison, south-east to 
Newent, is quite straight enough to be Roman, although 
it is not mentioned as being so by Mr. Davies. The 
name Cold Arbour is marked close to this road, a mile 
north of Newent. 

Stretton Grandison contains in its double name much 
of its early history. It marks an English settlement 
on a Roman road, and commemorates the great Bur- 
gundian family which possessed it in feudal times. 
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William de Grandison acquired property in Hereford- 
shire before the end of the thirteenth century.' The 
manor now belongs to the Rev. Prebendary William 
Poole, who has very courteously furnished me with 
much valuable information about the Roman roads of 
Herefordshire, through Mr. R. W. Banks, our Treasurer. 
The name Cicutio, which has been identified with 
Stretton Grandison, is not mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, but occurs in the list of Roman towns 
given by the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, who 
wrote in the seventh century.? The Roman camp at 
Stretton Grandison is not marked on the Ordnance 
Map ; but the point where the aqueduct of the Here- 
ford and Gloucester Canal crosses the river Froome, 
three-quarters of a mile south of Stretton Grandison 
Church, can be clearly seen. 

Having now fully made out the connection between 
the general system of Roman roads in Britain, and 
those passing through Stretton Grandison, we have to 
consider the antiquities found there. 

The Roman lamp is of terra-cotta, of the usual form, 
with a shallow, circular saucer to hold the oil, and a 
projecting spout for the wick. The medallion with 
which the oil-cup is covered over is decorated with a 
bas-relief representing a boy standing with his legs 
apart, and a dog jumping up against him. Somewhat 
similar figure-subjects occur upon a lamp in the Guild- 
hall Museum, and upon one illustrated in G. P. Bel- 
lori’s Le Antiche Lucerne Sepulcrali Figurate (Roma, 
1704). 

The steelyard is imperfect, as the handle for suspen- 
sion, and the four chains for attaching the scale-pan, 
are wanting. Complete specimens are very seldom 
found in this country. In the British Museum there 
is a Roman steelyard with the weight and all the hooks, 


2 Robinson’s Mansions of Herefordshire. 

2 This list is given in Thomas Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, and 
the Savon, p. 463. The original MSS. are in the Libraries of the 
Vatican and in Paris. 
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but without the scale-pan. It was discovered at King- 
holm, in Gloucestershire, and belonged formerly to the 
Rev. Samuel Lysons, the great antiquary. It is en- 
graved in the Arch@ologia, vol. x, Pl. 13. Another 
nearly perfect Roman steelyard, dug up in Mr. D. 
Cooper’s grounds at Bainesse, Catterick, Yorkshire, is 
described in a paper by the Rev. R. E. Hooppell, LL.D., 
in the Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
vol. xlili, p. 238. 


nieeen Owes 


Roman Lamp found at Stretton Grandison, Herefordshire. 


We can supply the missing portions of the Stretton 
Grandison steelyard by comparing it with an extremely 
interesting one, in perfect condition, from Pompeii,’ 


2 See the Right Rev. Bishop Edward Trollope’s llustrations of 
Ancient Art selected from Objects discovered at Pompeit and Hercula- 
neum, Plate xliv, fig. 9; and Penny Encyclopedia, article, ‘ Steel- 
yard”. 
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bearing the following inscription, fixing its date at 
A.D. 77,— 
IMP. VESP. AVG IIX 
T.IMP. AVG. F.VI.C 
EXACTA IM CAPITO 


(In the eighth consulate of the Emperor Vespasian 
Augustus, and in the sixth of the Emperor Titus, son 
of Augustus. Proved in the Capitol.) 

There are three kinds of weighing machines made on 
the lever principle, with a horizontal beam :’ (1), the 
equal-armed balance, in which the leverage round the 
fulcrum is constant, and the weight varied by adding 
to its mass; (2), the ordinary steelyard, sometimes 
called the “Roman”, in which the weight is constant, 
and the leverage raised by moving it along the beam 
of the scales; and (3), another less common sort of 
steelyard, known as the “Danish”, in which the weight 
is constant in amount, and fixed at the end of the 
beam of the scales, the leverage being raised by alter- 
ing the point of suspension. 

The most common weighing machines amongst the 
Romans were of the first two kinds, the balance (libra) 
and the steelyard (statera), and I am not aware that 
the third kind was used by them at all.2 The Roman 
equal-armed balance was just like the modern one, 
except that sometimes one side of the beam was marked 
with divisions, and provided with a sliding weight, 
thus combining the principle of the equal-armed balance 


2 There is another sort of weighing machine on the lever prin- 
ciple, in which the leverage is varied by inclining the beam at dif- 
ferent angles. 

* This class of weighing machine is used at the present day in 
Norway, Shetland, and Persia, being made of wood, and suspended 
by a looped cord. Its defect is that when the beam is inclined, the 
suspending loop is apt to slip and vitiate the result of the weighing 
operation. See Olaus Magnus, Historia de Gentibus Septentrionali- 
bus (Rome, 1555), p. 468; Oppressions of the Sixteenth Century in 
oe Islands of Orkney and Zetland, p. 145; and Dr. Hibbert’s Shet- 

and. 
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with that of the steelyard. Some of the. Roman equal- 
armed balances found in London, and preserved in the 
Guildhall Museum, are ingeniously hinged on each side 
of the suspending hook, so as to fold up, probably to 
fit into a case for carrying about on the person. 

The usual type of Roman steelyard consists of the 
following parts :—the handle or hook for suspension 
(ansa), the beam (jugum), the sliding weight (equi- 
pondium), the scale-pan (Janx),with its chains for attach- 
ing it to the beam; and a hook on the beam for 
weighing objects hung’ to it, instead of being placed 
in the scale-pan. The beam isa rod of metal with a 
knob at one end to prevent the movable weight from 
slipping off, and three loops cast in one piece with it ; 
the first at the opposite end to the knob, for the hook 
by which the scale-pan is hung; the second on the 
lower side of the beam, for the hook, to weigh objects 
suspended instead of put into the scale-pan ; and the 
third on the upper side of the beam, for the handle to 
be fixed to. The longer arm of the beam between the 
handle and the end with the knob is marked with a 
scale’ to give the weight by measuring its distance 
from the fulerum. The handle, which is missing in the 
Stretton Grandison steelyard, consists of a short chain 
with a hook at the top for holding it in the hand or 
hanging it up by. The scale-pan has four loops and 
rings, to each of which chains are fastened, which can 
be brought together between the pan and the beam by 
means of a tightening ring. At the top of this chain 
is a ring which can be passed over the double hook 
(marked a on the Plate). The weight is hung to the 
beam by a chain of two links. The weight belonging 
to the Stretton Grandison steelyard is nearly spherical, 
but generally it is made in the shape of a bust of 
some classical god or goddess. 


1 There are often two or three scales, as on the specimen found 
near Catterick, so that the same weight could be used for objects 
either put into the scale-pan or suspended by one of the hooks. 
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The Romans set an example, which might well be 
followed in the present day, of paying no small amount 
of attention to the artistic appearance of objects in 
every-day use. There is no reason why the modern 
English weights should be so extremely ugly. In me- 
dizeval times weights were ornamented with heraldic 
shields, and the Burmese make their weights in the 
form of a conventionalised animal. A Greek weight in 
the British Museum has an owl stamped in relief upon 
it, and some highly ornamented Scandinavian weights 
were discovered, with a balance, in a Viking’s grave 
near Kiloran Bay, in the Isle of Colonsay, Scotland. 

The piece of Samian ware found at Stretton Grandi- 
son has the representation of a wild boar upon it, pro- 
bably forming part of a hunting scene. The appearance 
of the spear is clearly shown in the engraving. 

The whole of the objects are drawn to one-half their 
natural size, so that it is unnecessary to give the dimen- 
sions. 


Since writing the above, Mr. R. W. Banks has called 
my attention to the volume of the Transactions of the 
Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club for 1881-82, which 
has only just been published, containing a very valuable 
paper by Dr. Bull on “ Credenhill Camp, Magna Cas- 
tra, and the Roman Stations and Towns in Hereford- 
shire.” The following description of Stretton Grandison 
is given in the paper :— 


“CrcuTio oR CrrcuTio.—This Roman station is not mentioned 
either by Ptolemy or Antunine. It is named, however, with five 
others, by the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, in his Chorography, 
as existing between Caerleon and Magna. Baxter, in his Glossarium 
Antiquitatum Britannicarum, placed it at Stretton Grandison, and 
it appears here on all the old maps. The Roman road from Magna 
enters that from Bravinium and Blackwardine at a right angle, and 
tradition assigns its place in the south-west corner, near the junc- 
tion of the roads. Its exact site was not known, however, until it 
was accidentally discovered by Messrs. Stephen and Philip Ballard 
in 1842, when making the Ledbury and Hereford Canal. On the 
banks of the river Frome, in a flat meadow called ‘ Budbury’, about 
half a mile from the Camp on the hill, it was necessary to dig a 
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square hole, 60 feet by 40 feet, and 12 feet deep, in order to lay the 
foundation for the aqueduct to carry the canal over the river. The 
excavation was made in the open meadow; and the large arch form- 
ing the aqueduct was first built, and the river, slightly diverted 
from its channel, was turned through it. Towards the bottom of 
the excavation black soil was met with, containing a large number 
of bones of sheep and cattle and horses, particularly blade-bones. 
On examining more closely, a pair of Roman weight-scales (which 
would be the modern steelyards only they are made of copper) were 
found with the weight attached; a Roman coin of small brass; a 
couple of gold bracelets, one made of coiled gold wire, and the other 
a flat gold band with light scrollwork upon it, each fastened with 
simple hooks; fragments of Samian ware with animals embossed in 
relief; and many pieces of coarse pottery. A round ball of stone, 
2 inches in diameter, like a small cannon-ball, was also found. Bud- 
bury Meadow, at the present time, is extremely liable to be flooded 
by the muddy waters of the river Frome. It is below the Camp, 
and to the west of it, near Canon Frome Canal Wharf. 

“The Camp on the hill is very extensive, and were it not for the 
trees upon it would command a wide view of the surrounding dis- 
trict. It does not at this time (1882) present any regular lines of 
fortification, and the ‘Square Camp’ spoken of by most writers is 
no longer apparent. On the south side a long artificial escarpment 
leads up toward the Camp, and near the top of the hill a deep fosse 
takes its place. There are also signs of a ditch near the northern 
end of the Camp, and scattered all about it are a number of rough 
single stones that do not seem to belong naturally to the situation. 
Its surface is covered with timber, and a clump of Scotch fir-trees 
growing on a mound at the highest and most prominent part of the 
hill very possibly marks out the signal-station of its Roman occu- 

ants. - 
. “On the south side of the hill, in the wood near the top, is a large 
hollow space, from which very possibly the earth was taken to form 
the present road on the escarpment just mentioned. On the side of 
this hollow Mr. Herbert Ballard, when digging ferns among the 
underwood, in 1878, discovered a very curious Roman lamp at a few 
inches below the surface.” 
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NOTES TO THE ACCOUNT OF CWMHIR 
ABBEY, RADNORSHIRE. 


BY R, W. BANKS. 


A FULL account of the history of the Cistercian Monas- 
tery of Cwmhir, and of the remains of its ruined Abbey 
Church, has been given by the late Rev. W. Jenkin 
Rees in the fourth volume of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis ; it will, therefore, be necessary to give now such 
an outline only of its history as will serve to render 
the following notes on the same subject intelligible. 

The Abbey of Cwmhir was founded by Cadwallon 
ap Madoc, the owner of Cantred Maelienydd, in which 
it was situate, about the year 1143, and was subse- 
quently endowed with large possessions by his son 
Howel and his grandson Meredith ap Maelgon ; also by 
Roger Mortimer, who in the reign of King John dis- 
possessed the previous owners of Maelienydd ;’ and by 
Einion Clyd, the founder’s brother, and owner of the 
adjoining Cantred Elvael. 

The only record of these donations is contained in 
charters, 16 John, 27 Dec., Charter Rolls, p. 205; and 
16 Henry If], June 1st. None of the grants to the 
Abbey have been preserved. From Meredith ap Mael- 
gon the Abbey derived the manor of Gollon, and lands 
in the parishes of Llanbadarn Vynydd, Llanano, and 
Llandewy Ystradenny, with “common of pasture over 
the whole of Maelienydd and Kerry”; from Roger Mor- 
timer, the manor of Dolelven, in the parish of St. Har- 
mon, adjoining the territory of the monks of Strata 
Florida and the county of Montgomery, with common 
of pasture in Worthen, situate in the counties of Mont- 
gomery and Salop. 

These grants received a further confirmation from 


2 Mon, Anglic., tome ii, p. 221. 
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the Inspeximus*Charter, 11 Edward II (Patent Rolls, 
m. 5), which in addition confirmed to the Abbey of 
Cwmhir the donation which Gwenwynwyn, son of Owen 
Cyfeiliog, made to the monks of the land called Cwm- 
buga, with its appurtenances, and Kellmeignan with its 
appurtenances, and “common of pasture everywhere 
through Arwstli and Cyfeiliog”, and the lands of Garth- 
kewyt and Eskir y maen and Eskir y vedw with all their 
appurtenances. This additional donation gave rise to 
a dispute between the Abbey of Cwmhir and the ad- 
joining Abbey of Ystrad Marchell, which will be pre- 
sently referred to. 

The greater part of the land so given by Gwenwyn- 
wyn is in the parish of Llangurig, then part of Cantred — 
Arwstly, and in the south-western portion of the 
county of Montgomery. Esgair y maen appears in the 
Ordnance Survey to be on the south side of Plinlim- 
mon, not far from Blaen Gwy ; Mynachlog, on the river 
Bidno, which runs into the Wye near Glan Gwy, was 
probably part of the same donation. ‘The source of 
Afon Buga is near the summit of Plinlimmon, whence 
it flows eastward past Cwmbiga into Afon Clywedog, 
which joins the Severn at Llanidloes. 

The natural features of the district are well described 
in the parochial account of Llangurig as mountainous, 
and almost covered by some of the numerous offshoots 
of Plinlimmon, which form a number of high, moorland 
tracts intersected by numerous nants, or narrow ravines, 
down which the mountain-torrents flow. The slopes, 
and in some instances the summits, of these elevated 
tracts are dotted with numbers of small farms, whose 
occupants maintain a laborious but cheerful struggle to 
extort a subsistence by the cultivation of the soil, or 
more commonly by attending to extensive sheepwalks, 
affording pasture to sheep of a hardy kind, and hill- 
ponies which during the winter months are removed 
from the higher and more exposed hills to the farms in 
the valleys and low grounds.’ 


1 History of Llangurig, by E. Hamer and Howel W. Lloyd. 
15? * 
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A very secluded site was chosen for the erection of 
the monastic house of Cwmhir, at the foot of mountains 
sheltering it on all sides save the south, by the side of 
Clywedog brook, which finds its way by a tortuous 
course into the river Eithon. There is no account or 
tradition who its builder was. Judging from its re- 
mains, the Abbey Church appears to have been a work 
of the thirteenth century: and its ruins justify the 
remark of Leland in his Jtinerary, that no church in 
Wales “is seen of such length, as the foundation of 
walls there begun doth show; but the third part of the 
work was never finished”. The nave alone was com- 
pleted; part of the transept-walls were begun, but 
were left unfinished. 

About the year 1170 a Cistercian monastery was 
founded by Owen Cyfeiliog near Welshpool. Its monas- 
tic body appear to have come from the Abbey of Alba- 
domus, or Whitland. It was known first as the Abbey 
of Pola, and afterwards as Strata Marcella, or Ystrad 
Marchell, the names of the parish and commot in which 
it was situate. Its site is traceable by the raised turf 
in a field on the left bank of the river Severn, about 
two miles and a half east of Welshpool ; but no ruins 
remain. 

Owen ap Griffith, or Cyfeiliog, so named from the 
commot which formed the south-western portion of 
Montgomeryshire, was Prince of Upper Powys. His 
residence was at Tafolwern, of which a moated mound 
near Llanbrynmair is the traditionary site. On his 
death, in 1197, he was succeeded by his son Gwenwyn- 
wyn, who made several grants to the Monastery, which 
were confirmed by King John in the first year of his 
reign. 

Inspeximus charters of Edward II and Henry VI 
contain the only record of the original charter, but for- 
tunately a long series of subsequent charters have been 
preserved at Wynnstay : translations of these charters 
have appeared in the fourth volume of the Montgomery- 
shire Collections, as part of the able and exhaustive 
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account of the Abbey by Mr. Morris Charles Jones. For 
the present purpose it will be necessary to refer to the 
contents of those charters only which affect or interfere 
with the donation of Gwenwynwyn to Abbey Cwmhir. 

In 1201 Gwenwynwyn confirmed his previous grants 
to the Abbey of Ystrad Marchell, and, in fact, gave the 
whole of the commot of Cyfeiliog, describing its bound- 
aries by the mention of each river from its source to its 
aber, including in the description ‘“ Aber Kamddwr 
Kyveiliog usque ad ejus ortum et inde per Einiaun us- 
que ad ejus aber et inde per Dyfi usque ad Aberdulas”. 
As Einiawn will be presently referred to, it may be 
well to mention now that its source is on Plynlimmon, 
and that it flows into the Dovey near Eglwys Fach, in 
Cardiganshire. As rivers served to define the bound- 
ary, we may infer that the greater part of the territory 
was uninclosed. 

The original of Gwenwynwyn’s confirmation-charter, 
with a seal attached, is at Wynnstay. It concludes 
with a clause which is wanting in the charter as set 
out in Pennant’s Tours in Wales, vol. iii, p. 458, and 
in vol. iv, N. S., Arch. Camb., p. 205. The omitted 
clause, according to the translation in the Montgomery- 
shire Collections, is as follows :—“All these pastures [, 
the aforesaid Wenwynwyn, have given to the said 
monks, under the aforesaid boundaries, as well in wood 
as in plain, and in all easements, freely and quietly, 
well and peacefully, without any exaction or secular 
custom, to possess in perpetual right, so that no other 
monks shall have in the aforesaid pastures any proprie- 
torship as of commonage within the aforesaid bound- 
aries, except the monks of Cwmhir, to whom, by the 
petition of the monks of Strat Marchell, I have granted 
the pastures between Corf and Einiawn ; and except 
the monks of Kymmer, to whom I have granted, with 
the consent of the monks of Strat Marchell, Lloidiarth 
and Cwmkeili, on the other side of the river.” 

This charter is not included in the Jnspeaimus char- 
ters. In 1215 Gwenwynwyn entered into an alliance 
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with King John, and was dispossessed of his territory 
by Prince Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, who placed his son 
Griffith over Powys. 

Differences arose between the monks of Cwmhir and 
Ystrad Marchell as to their respective rights of pastur- 
age on the territory comprised in Gwenwynwyn’s dona- 
tions. The dispute was referred to the determination 
of a general Chapter of the Cistercians in 1225, and 
decided ; but the Chapter soon afterwards revoked its 
decision, and in the following year issued a mandate to 
the abbots of the monastic houses of Whitland, Dore, 
and Caerleon, to inquire into and settle the matter in 
dispute. 

With a view to support their contention, the monks 
of Ystrad Marchell obtained, in 1226, from Griffith ap 
Llewelyn a charter in which the following clause occurs: 
“In like manner I have given to the aforesaid monks 
all that land which is between Korth (Corf) and 
Einiawn, so that no other monks shall have in that any 
use, or commonage, or proprietorship, except the monks 
of Strat Marchell ; but all the aforesaid boundaries and 
donations which relate to Keveylioc I have given them, 
as better witnesseth the charter of our Lord Wenwyn- 
wyn.” 

The strife was ultimately ended by a compromise, to 
which the arbitrators, with the assent of the Abbots of 
both houses, gave their sanction, at Radnor, in the 
month of July 1226. The terms of the compromise 
were recorded by a deed to which ,the seals of the Sub- 
Prior of Dore and of the Abbots of Caerleon, Pool, 
Strata Florida, and Valle Crucis, were annexed, and 
were, that the whole of the monks’ land in the midst 
between Wych' and Buga, from the moor upwards, 
which is above Perveth Mynyth,? be divided through 
the middle in a straight line in length as far as it ex- 
tends, whether to Plinlimmon or any other place, so 


2 Or it may be read “ Wyth”, but not “ Luyth’’, as in the trans- 
lation, and probably represents “ Gwy”. : 
2 In the translation this is printed ‘“ Broet menith”. 
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that it may be halved between the two houses; the 
half which is towards Luyth' to remain to Pool; the 
house of Cwmhir having from that half all the land of 
Cwmbuga and Blaengwy in their bounds, and between 
Corf and Einiawn that part which belongs to the 
county of Cardigan ; and the house of Pool having the 
land which belongs to Cyfeiliog. The land which the 
monks of Pool and Cwmhir then enjoyed in turn (“ab 
invicem”’) to so remain for ever, without contention. 

From this it appears that there were lands which 
each house held in its turn, for a certain period, in 
severalty. The deed, which is evidently a duplicate of 
the deed at Wynnstay, translated and printed in the 
Montgomeryshire Collections, is indented, and reads as 
follows : 


“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum perve- 
nerit H.de Albadomo A. de Dora et K. de Kayrlyon dicti abba- 
tes eternam [in] domino salutem mandatum Capituli generalis 


in hec verba suscepimus, Frater G. dictus abbas Cisterciensis 
totiusque conventus abbatium Capituli generalis Venerabilibus 
in Christo H. de Albadomo A. de Dora et K. de Kayrlyon abba- 
tibus eternam in domino salutem Quia compositio cause anno 
predicto a nobis vobis commisse inter abbatem et Conventum de 
Cumhyr ex una parte et abbatem et conventum de Pola ex 
altera hoc anno secundum arrestaciones quos misistis habito 
diligenti consilio est revocata auctoritate generalis Capituli dis- 
tincte percipientes vobis mandamus quatenus omnia que in dicta 
compositione continentur ea non obstante reducantur in eum 
statum quo erat die quo ipsa compositio dicitur esse facta Ipsam 
vero compositionem ad cantelam dedimus uni vestrorum abbati 
scilicet Albedomi ut omnia in pristinum statum reducantur 
Volumus etiam de equitate ut xxv libre reddantur abbati et 
conventui de Pola ab abbate et conventu de Cumhyr dantes 
vobis plenariam potestatem ut predictos compellatis predicta 
servare sique aliquis parcium brachium seculare adierit quam 
aliam partem quominus gaudeat. possessionibus sibi adjudicatis 
gravissime ordinis auctoritate puniatur et si sic hoc respuerit 
nuncietis sequenti Capitulo generali Actum anno gracie MCCXXVI 


2 Afon Liwyd, which runs almost a parallel course with Afon 
Buga, and falls into Clywedog, to the north of Buga. ~ 
* The effect of these two words is overlooked in the translation. 
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Hujus gratia auctoritatis mandati in dicta causa precedentes 
post varias altercaciones per compromissionem in arbitros tan- 
dem lis sopita est sub hac forma G. abbas de Pola ex consentu 
conventus ‘sui et A. abbas de Cumhyr ex assensu conventus sui 
comparentes associatis suis de senioribus et consiliariis domo- 
rum suarum circiter quinquaginta personis compromiserunt et 
nos H. de Albadomo et K. de Kayrlyon eidem cause abbates 
executores P. etiam abbates de Strat Flur S. et A. de Dora et 
de Kayrlyon subpriores quod starent nostro arbitrio supra dictis 
terris et omnibus aliis quos in presencia possident tam illi de 
Pola quam illi de Cumhyr sub pena centum marcarum solvenda 
alteri ab illa parte que resilit retro Factum est autem hoc arbi- 
trium anno gracie Mccxxvil Idibus Iulii apud Radenor in hac 
forma Videlicet quod tota terra que monachorum est medio in- 
ter Wych et Buga a mora sursum que est supra Perveth Menyth 
in directum per medium dividatur in longum quamdiu duravit 
sive usque Pemlumon sive usque ad quemlibet alium locum ut 
dimidietur inter duos domos et illa medietas que est versus 
Luyth remaneat illis de Pola et ab illa medietate totam terram 
de Cumbuga et Blangwy in terminis suis habeant illi de Cum- 
hyr Inter Corw autem et Eniaun illam partem que pertinet ad 
Credig' habeant illi de Cumhyr et illam partem que pertinet ad 
Keveyllauch habeant illi de Pola De xx1I° et I libris quondam 
receptis pro Cumbuga et modo per generalem Capitulum domui 
de Pola duas partes habeant monachi de Pola et terciam partem 
monachi de Cumhyr Preterea de terra que in presencia tam a 
monachis de Pola quam a monachis de Cumhyr possidentur ab 
invicem in perpetuam sine calumpnia permanebunt et omnia 
septa et munimenta huic arbitrio adversan pro nichilo habe- 
antur Quicunque vero monachi vel conversi hanc formam pacis 
infirmare contenderint adomibus propriis usque in remotos domos 
extra Walliam emittantur nunquam reversuri non per generale 
Capitulum et quicumque celaverit aliquid instrumentum huic 
compositioni prodesse potuerit vel retinuerit de cetero non ex 
consensu patris abbatis excommunietur Hanc autem composi- 
tionis formam in Capitulis utriusque domus legi fecimus cui non 
sit contradictum Etiam ut ista compositio rata et inconcussa 
permaneat in perpetuum dicti arbitri et G. de Pola et A. de 
Cumhyr et (_ ) de Valle Crucis abbates una nobiscum presenti 
scripto de consensu utriusque conventus sigilla sua apposuerunt 
Hiis testibus Kenwerye de Kayrlyon Hoytlec de Alba Domo 
et Dolphino de Stratflur Ricardo de Bruera et Nicola de Build- 
was monachis Caducano filio Itael de Stratflur David de Ab.” ° 













































1 “ Ceredig’’, Cardigan. 
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The wax seals are worn away, but the slips of parch- 
ment to which they were affixed remain. On the first 
slip is written, in a minute hand, “ Subprioris de Dora”; 
on the second, “de Kayrlion”; on the third, “de Pola”; 
on the fourth, “de Stratflur’; and on the fifth, “de 
Valle Crucis”. 

The division thus made of the territory in dispute 
confirms the view that’ it was open and unenclosed 
moorland, of which the monks alone had sufficient means 
to avail themselves for the pasturage of a few sheep 
or cattle during the summer months, under the care 
of a shepherd occupying a small hut or hafod on the 
mountain, or a grange in the valley. 

The Ecclesiastical Taxation of Pope Nicholas (1291 
A.D.) throws a dim light on the efforts of these Welsh 
monastic houses to avail themselves of the natural pro- 
ductions of the soil, and become the pioneers of cultiva- 
tion in a wild, elevated, and thinly populated country 
which had no advantages of soil or climate. Under the 
head of “ Fructus”, or “‘Exitus Animalium”, we obtain an 
account of the live stock which each monastic house 
was supposed to possess in the archdeaconries of Car- 
digan and Carmarthen. The sheep and cattle are 
stated to be “salva custodia”, which leads to the infer- 
ence that they were under the care of a shepherd, and 
not in the hands of a tenant. 

The live stock of Abbey Cwmhir is small in compa- 
rison.with that of the Abbeys of Strata Florida and 
Whitland. It consisted of 128 cows, 300 sheep, and 
26 mares (probably ponies), valued in all at £13 4s. In 
Cardiganshire, Cwmhir had, in addition, the grange of 
Nantyrariant, and two carucates of uncultivated land, 
with a mill, valued at 13s. 8d.; and in the diocese of 
Bangor, the grange of Cwmbuga and Estermeyn,' two 
carucates of land, with other advantages valued at £1. 
The mention of carucates or ploughlands suggests that 
cultivation of portions of the hill-sides and favourable 
parts of the valleys had commenced. The extent of a 


1 Esgair y maen. 
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carucate varied with the district, and depended on the 
estimate of what a man might reasonably plough dur- 
ing the proper season, allowance being made for the 
situation of the land, and whether the soil was heavy 
or light. 

casey as are the written records of cultivation, the 
hill-sides in Wales afford, as in Scotland, evidence of 
early cultivation of the only crops, rye and oats, which 
ripen on the higher hills, in traces on the turf of 
ancient enclosures with plough-marks, and of sites of 
huts.’ Such traces are frequent on the uninclosed hills 
in Radnorshire, especially on those which adjoined, or 
were near, the possessions of Cwmhir; as in Scotland, 
we there meet with, on the hill-sides above the en- 
closed land, “little rings of mouldered wall or of turfy 
ridges, sometimes circular, sometimes oblong, always 
very small, and generally placed in groups, suggesting 
rather the huts of a temporary encampment than per- 
manent buildings”,? on spots where the ground is dry 
and sheltered, with traces more or less distinct of a few 
enclosures adjoining, covered with turf apparently as 
old as that of the surrounding hill. 

That such a practice prevailed in the manor of Goll- 
on, we learn from a prohibition “for any stranger to 
erect any cottage or summer-house within its precincts, 
nor to herd or settle cattle in any part of the lord- 
ship”, contained in an old survey of the manor, to 
which reference will be again made. 

Another subject for remark is the evidence which 
the charters to Cwmhir and Ystrad Marchell afford 
that the owner of a cantred or lordship was sole owner 
of the uninclosed land within it, and exercised the 
right to grant rights of pasturage over all or any part 
of it,—a right which the law recognised as common in 


1 A very interesting short paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
Dyke (who is well acquainted with the hills in Radnorshire) at Lud- 
low during the Church Stretton Meeting. (Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., 
vol. xii, p. 354.) 

2 Scotland as it Was and as it Is, pp. 197-99. 
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gross, exercisable only by an ecclesiastical or lay corpo- 
ration, but not to the prejudice of the lord’s rights, 
nor to the exclusion of the commoners who by grant 
or usage were entitled to depasture on the common 
lands the estimated number of cattle which could be 
maintained during the winter on their ancient tene- 
ment. That such was the usage appears by an explana- 
tion in Roger Mortimer’s confirmation (A.D. 1314) of his 
father’s grant to the men of Maelienydd, that it 
should not be lawful for the Convent of Cwmhir to 
overstock the pasturage, but that it should leave a suf- ~ 
ficiency of open common and pasturage for the lord’s 
beasts in his Forest. 

It is probable that in the early part of the thirteenth 
century the monks may have had almost the sole en- 
joyment of the pasturage on the mountains of Arwstli, 
Cefeiliog, Maelienydd, and Kerry, as almost the only 
possessors of flocks and capital. We have seen that 
Meredith ap Maelgon granted to the monks of Cwmhir 
common of pasture over the whole of the wide district 
of Maelienydd and Kerry, that Gwenwynwyn granted 
to Cwmhir rights of pasturage everywhere in Arwstli 
and Cyfeiliog, and Roger Mortimer a right of common 
in Worthen. Another instance of a like grant is that 
made in 1214 by Thomas de Fresne,' who held under 
the Mortimers the lordship of Prestmede (now Pres- 
teign), to the Abbey and canons of Wigmore, of pas- 
turage over the whole of his manor, except lands that 
were sown, and meadows. 

After the Dissolution, the possessions of Cwmhir 
passed into various hands, but the presentments made 
by the jury at the courts held for the manor of Gollon 
and lordship of Cwmhir served to keep alive traditions 
as to the monks’ rights and possessions. We may, 
therefore, well conclude with a selection of the present- 
ments which throw a light on this subject :— 

* “Cum libera communa et cum libera pastura per totum nos- 


trum de Prestmede in excepcione absque manifesto detrimento sato- 
rum et pratorum.”—Arch. Camb., vol. xiii, 4th Series, p. 140. 
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‘“‘Also observe that the place called Llechelwihan, 
being a common where the Abbot had his sheep kept, 
and a sheepcot standing thereon, the walls being of 
stone, and ruinated, it may appear that it was a large 
“building, because it doth appear thereby that it hath 
seven doors, and lieth within the parish of Llanvihan- 
gel Cefnllys, in the county of Radnor. 

“And further alloweth to the tenants near common 
of pasture throughout all Melenith and Warteignon.” 

After some imperfect guesses as to the foundation of 
the Abbey, a further presentment proceeds as follows: 
“We suppose these lands hereinafter following were 
also given at the foundation, viz., Cliro Grange, which 
is now in the lord’s possession ; Brilley Grange ; Mon- 
aughty Grange, in the parish of Blethvah ; Monaughty 
Poeth Grange, in the parish of Knighton ; Gwernwoge 
Grange, in the parish of Kerry, in the county of Mont- 
gomery; Hopton Grange, in the said county; and 
Cwmbige Grange in the same county ; all these (Cliro 
Grange excepted) not now belonging to the Abbey or 
lordship.” 

A few original documents, being all that relate to 
Cwnhir, in Liber Niger de Wigmore are added. 





The Abbot and Convent of Cwmhir quit-claim in the 
lands of Karwyton and Bryncroys to Ralph Mortimer 
and Gladys his wife. Date between 1227 and 1246: 


Harleian MS. 1240, Liber Niger de Wigmore. 
“ WARTHREYNOUN & MELENYTH. 


“viij. Lescrit par quele labbe et Couent de Comhire ont relesse 
a Rauf de Mortemer les terres de Karwyton et Bryncrois. 


“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens carta pervenerit 
Abbas et Conventus de Kumyr’ salutem in Domino. Noverit 


1 From copy of the original Court Roll of a survey, and the pre- 
sentments made at a court leet and court baron of Sir William Fow- 
ler, Bart., on 17th Oct. 1760, in the manuscript collections of the 
late Mr. Percival Lewis of Downton, apparently incorporating an 
older roll, in 1625, before Thomas Worswick, steward. 
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vniversitas vestra nos de communi assensu et consensu nostro et 
Capituli nostri de Kumyr’ totum ius et clameum si quod habui- 
mus vel habere potuimus in terris de Karwyton’ et Bryncroys 
cum omnibus pertinenciis earundem omnino quiete clamasse 
Domino Radulfo de Mortuo Mari et Gladuse vxori sue et here- 
dibus eorum pro nobis et successoribus nostris imperpetuum. 
Ita quod nos vel successores nostri nichil iuris vel clamei in 
predictis terris cum pertinenciis decetero exigemus vel exigere 
poterimus Et vt hec nostra quieta clamacio perpetue firmitatis 
robur optineat quia non est moris ordinis nostri quod sigillum 
habeamus commune nisi sigillum Abbatis de communi assensu 
nostro huic presenti carte sigillum Abbatis appositum est Hiis 
testibus Briano de Brompton’ . Johanne de Lyngayn’ . Henrico 
de Mortuo Mari. Philippo de Mortuo Mari . Radulfo Arac’. Phi- 
lippo le Brett . Philippo filio Luce . Meredud Vahan . Henrico 
filio Philippo Worgano Du . et multis aliis.” 


Philip Abbot of Cwmhir and the Convent grant to 
Roger Mortimer, son of Ralph Mortimer, the right to 
enclose with hedges, for the hunting of animals of the 
chase, in the Convent’s wood of Cwmhir, and to have 
wood for the purpose. Date between 1246 and 1282: 


“ix. La chartre par quele labbe et Couent de Comhir ont 
grantez a Roger de Mortemer de faire hayes pur lour bois 
de Comhir pur son sauuagyn etc. 


“Vniversis Christi fidelibus ad quorum noticiam presens scrip- 
tum pervenerit Philippus dictus Abbas de Cumhyr’ et eiusdem 
loci Conuentus salutem in Domino eternam Noveritis nos con-. 
cessisse dilecto Domino nostro Rogero de Mortuo Mari filio 
Radulfi de Mortuo Mari et heredibus suis pro nobis et successo- 
ribus suis quod licite possent per boscum nostrum de Cumhyr 
facere hayas suas ad deductum suum circa venacionem melius 
habendum Et quod habeant materiam de bosco nostro ad pre- 
dictas hayas tantum faciendas Ita tamen quod non impediamur 
ab aliquo commodo in predicto bosco nostro ad omnes vsus qua- 
lescumque voluerimus faciendum In cuius rei testimonium 
huic scripto sigillum nostrum apposuimus Hiis testibus. Thoma 
Corbet . Briano de Brompton . Henrico de Mortuo Mari . Johanne 
de Lyngeyne. Henrico de Wulhaumptone . Howelo filio Meurici . 
Waltero Hakelutel . Ricardo Suyftt . et Willelmo fratre . suo 
clericis et aliis.” 


Roger Mortimer refers to the grant of his father, 
Edmund Mortimer, to his men of Melenith ; in parti- 
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cular to a clause that if any one of them had woodbote 
or pasturage in the land of the Convent of Cwmhir, by 
grant of the Abbot and Convent, he might peaceably 
enjoy the same privilege; and then confirms his father’s 
grant, with a proviso that it should not be lawful for 
the Abbot and Convent to sell or give wood, nor over- 
stock the pasturage so that there should not remain 
for the beasts of Mortimer’s forest a sufficiency of open 
ground and pasturage. 


“x. La chartre par quele Roger de Mortemer ad confirme la 
chartre quele Monsire Esmon de Mortemer fist as tenanz 
de Meleneth dauoir bois ou pasture du grant labbe et Couent 
de Comhir issint que nul preiudice soit al sauagyn le dit 
Sieur illeoges. 


“ Rogerus de Mortuo Mari Dominus de Wygemore et de Trym 
dilectis et fidelibus hominibus suis de Melenith salutem in 
Domino sempiternam Sciatis nos inspexisse quandam conces- 
sionem quam dilectus pater noster Dominus Edmundus de Mor- 
tuo Mari fecit hominibus nostris de Melenith de aliquibus liber- 
tatibus in dicta concessione contentis Inter quas talis clausula 
continetur quod dictus pater noster voluerit et concessit quod si 
aliquis eorundum boscum seu pasturam in terra Domini Abbatis 
et Conuentus de Comhir ex eorundem concessione habuerit con- 
cesso sibi bosco et pastura . a predicto Domino Abbate et Con- 
ventu pacifice gaudeat & quiete absque eius seu alicuius Ballivi 
sui nolestia vel impedimento Quam quidem clausulam conce- 
dimus et per presentes confirmamus Ita tamen quod per istam 
concessionem et nostram confirmacionem non liceat dicto Abbati 
nec Conuentui de bosco tantum vendere seu donare nec pastu- 
ram tantum onerare per quod bestiis nostris de Foresta nostra 
non remaneat sufficiencia cooperti et pasture Et vt hec nostra 
confirmacio firma sit et stabilis imperpetuum huic presenti 
scripto sigillum nostrum apposuimus Hiis testibus Domino 
Philippo Dei gratia Abbate de Wygmore . Domino Johanne de 
Lyngeyne . Domino Rogero de Sapy Militibus . Hugone Hake- 
lut’ tunc Seneschallo nostro de Meleneith . Willelmo de la Hulle. 
et multis aliis Data apud Wygemore die Lune in festo Sancti 
Botulphi Anno regni Regis Edwardi filio Regis Edwardi sep- 
timo.” (17 June 1314.) 


Griffith, Abbot of Cwmhir, and the Convent, indem- 
nify Roger Mortimer from the payment of a yearly 
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rent of two marcs to Humphrey de Bohun, lord of the 
manor of Welsh Huntington, for the land of Brynlegh 
(now Brilley), called “La Speys”, the gift of Roger to 
the Convent. 


“xj. La chartre par quele labbe et Couent de Comhir sont 
tenuz a paier annuelement deux marcz pur Roger de Mor- 
temer a Hunfrey de Bohun et ses heirs pur les terres de 
Brunlegh’. 


“Omnibus ad quos presens scriptum peruenerit Griffinus Dei 
gratia Abbas de Commir et eiusdem loci Conuentus salutem in 
Domino Nouerit vniversitas vestra nos et successores nostros 
teneri acquietare Dominum Rogerum de Mortuo Mari et heredes 
suos de duabus marcis annualis redditus versus Dominum Hum- 
fridum de Bohun et heredes suos pro terra de Brynlegh’ que 
vocatur la Speys quam idem Dominus Rogerus nobis et succes- 
soribus nostris dedit nos vero absoluimus dictum Rogerum de 
omnibus incuriis nobis et domui nostre per ipsum Rogerum et 
suos ex parte ipsius Rogeri et voluntate et precepto illatis et 
omnino quiete clamauimus vsque ad diem Sabbati in festis 
Sancti Dionisii Anno regni Regis Henrico filio Regis Johannis 
quadragesimo quarto In cuius rei testimonium presenti scripto 
sigillum apposuimus.” (1259, 1260.) 

















ON SOME MEDIAVAL MILITARY 
DEFENCES. 


BY J. R. COBB. 

LIBERATE ROLL, 23 Henry III (Mr. Parker’s rendering),—“ We 

order you to make at our Castle of Winchester a drawbridge 

with a bretache over it, at the entry of the great tower.” 
(Clarendon, Nov. 24.) 

Ib., 25 Henry III,—*“ And to make in the same Tower 
(London), on the south side, at the top, deep alures of good 
and strong timber entirely, and well covered with lead, 
through which people may look even unto the foot of the 
same Tower, and ascend and better defend it, if need be.” 
(Dec. 10.) 

Close Roll, 9 Henry III.—The King enjoins all who have 
“motas in valle de Muntgumery bonis bretaschiis firmari 
faciant”. (May 30.) 


THE above extracts refer to the earliest known lift- 
bridge and to the overhanging defences of it, and of 
the towers and walls, adopted about the same time. 
M. Viollet le Duc considers that lift-bridges were not 
used until much later; but as Mr. Wykeham Martin 
points out in his excellent work on his Castle of Ledes, 
it is clear from the above entry that they were adopted 
as early as 1239. Where they occur in connection with 
Norman work, they must, I think, be considered as 
additions. 

It seems to me that the principle of their construc- 
tion is generally misunderstood. It is, I believe, gene- 
rally supposed that they were simple wooden road- 
ways spanning the ditch only, hung on pivots at the 
castle end, working in sockets in front of the portcullis 
and gate, and lifted by chains passing through the wall 
over a windlass in the chamber above the portal. 

I feel satisfied that generally, if not, indeed, always, 
the bridge was about double the length of what is 
above described, and that it was balanced on trunnions 
near the centre of its length, working in the sockets 
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supported on a wall reaching from side to side of the 
portal ; that there was a pit of masonry or hewn rock 
inside this wall, and inside the portcullis; and that 
the castle end of the bridge, nearly, if not quite, equal 
in weight to the ditch end, went down into this pit, 
and by its own weight raised the other end into the 
recess or space commonly formed for it, outside the 
portcullis. 

This was certainly the case at Pembroke, where 
there are two such pits (now covered up, though 
opened by me once) between the barbican cottage and 
the outer portcullis-arch ; at Carew, at Manorbere, at 
Cydweli, at Caerffili (six or eight), at Goderich, at Chep- 
stow, west gate ; everywhere where I have had a chance 
of testing ; and also, I believe, even at the King’s Gate 
at Caernarvon, and at what is called the Norman Gate 
at Windsor. 

I feel very confident that at both these places last 
named, as at Warwick and many others, the removal 
of a very few inches of the roadway inside the portcul- 
lis groove would reveal the existence of a pit as wide as 
the portal, and almost as long and as deep as the outer 
end of the bridge. 

In most cases the bridge was worked from the portal- 
floor. For use, all that was necessary was to secure 
that the heel, or castle end, should not give way and 
descend into the pit as traffic passed over it. This 
could be effected in fifty very simple ways, leaving no 
mark,—a wooden wedge would have been sufficient. 
To lift the bridge, all that was necessary was to allow 
the heavy heel to sink into its pit; and when the 
bridge was to be used again, to pull it back. It is ob- 
vious a very little arrangement would effect this. I 
can myself, with a little mechanical help (which I hope 
shortly to dispense with), work my restoration at Cal- 
decot ; and I believe my bridge there is strong enough 
to carry the “ magne carrectex” of Aymer de Valence, 
which did so much damage at Ledes. 

Doubtless there were frequently chains from the 
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pier-end of the bridge, passing through holes into the 
chamber above the portal; but I believe these were 
used only to steady the bridge, and to prevent its being 

pulled down by an assailant. 7 

If the bridge were lifted, as it was intended to be, 
so as to be quite perpendicular in its recess, and over 
the dead point of the socket, the castle people would 
be likely to find themselves unable to lower the bridge 
if there was no heel to pull at. 

Whether it is to be attributed to the design of the 
builder acting on the orders of Thomas of Wodestok, 
Duke of Gloucester, or to the excellence of the material 
available, I do not know ; but what I saw when I first 
visited Caldecot filled me with a desire to dig and see 
more, as I satisfied myself that at no place I had seen 
was the arrangement better to be studied, or effected 
on so grand a design and with such finish. I became 
owner, and I dug, and was not disappointed. I at once 
cleared the ditch, and found the base of the pier on 
which the bridge fell in situ, about 10 feet below the 
surface ; and I also cleared the pit, which was perfect, 
down to its rock-floor. 

The total length, from the Castle end of the pit to 
the pier, is 34 feet ; to the wall carrying the trunnion, 
15 feet. This wall is 15 feet high from the bottom of 
the ditch, but it is 7 feet from the outer face of the 
gate-house; thus the recess in which the bridge is 
received when up is 7 feet from the face of the gate- 
house ; the portal is 11 feet wide ; and from the bottom 
of the ditch to the vault over the portal, 34 feet. In 
this vault are six holes, each 14 inches square, through 
which water and missiles could be thrown to protect 
the outside of the bridge from fire or other attack. 

On the west side of the recess is a square hole, 
through which a beam, served from the captain’s end 
of the west guardroom, prevented the bridge being 
lowered until the beam was drawn in; while on the 
east side of the portal is the hole through which the 
bolt of the outer gate was drawn into the east guard- 
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room before that gate could be opened ; and the two 
portcullises had to be raised ; so that it was necessary 
for one man at least to pull at the heel of the bridge, 
another to draw into the west guardroom the beam 
from it, a third in the east guardroom to fetch home 
the bolt of the outer gate, and others upstairs to lift 
the herse, giving occupation enough without having 
also to attend to a windlass. Moreover, here there are 
no chain-holes, so that some other method than lifting 
by a chain and windlass must have been adopted. 
Here, as at Cydweli, the inner portcullis-grate rose 
flush against the inner side of the north wall of the 
building, and immediately in front of the fireplace, so 
that no one could see or feel the fire when it was up. 
The chamber in which it rises is a state room certainly 
25 feet, and possibly 36 feet, by 23, and 17 feet high, 
with handsome windows and stone seats in wrought 
recesses, and a grand fireplace; yet it follows either 
that the occupiers must have used it with the fire thus 
obscured by the raised portcullis, or the latter must 
have been kept lowered with the wind whistling 
through the slit, and the men entering the chamber to 
lift the former every time any one wanted to pass in or 
out of the Castle. And from the bedrooms adjoining, 
and their arrangements, with the oratory in front, I 
cannot doubt that this room was intended for the use 
of Thomas himself, and was actually that used by 
Edmund Earl of Richmond and his young Countess. 
It is certain that each of the first-floor windows had 
canopies over, and that the sills of some were sup- 
ported on sculptured heads (two, indeed, remain), 
while the sculptured bosses of the portal-groin, and 
the corbels of the machicolations of the west turret, 
all portraits,—the grand and separate stairs giving 
access, and the excellence of the masonry, leave no 
doubt as to these rooms being designed for the most 
distinguished occupation. The outer portcullis lifted 
against the wall of the oratory, as at Harlech. And in 
addition to all this, the two holes in the centre bosses 
16? 
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of the portal groining were fitted with movable stones 
lifted by an iron ring (one of which yet remains), and 
thus command was given from above of the whole space 
between the two portcullises. I believe these last were 
used for the purpose of listening to what was said, as 
well as for more active offence if necessary, Nearly 
every portal-vault I have examined has something of 
this sort, but I know of no other case so finished. 

As regards the object of the ribbing of the portal- 
passage, so common in all Edwardian castles, I yet feel 
uncertain. It is most fully developed at Harlech, 
where the ribs and chases between take up the entire 
length. It may be that the floor above was of planks 
resting on the stone ribs, but capable of being removed 
so as to use the chases. At Pembroke the covering of the 
chases is of stone, and it looks ancient. I can scarcely 
think the chases were designed for letting down ob- 
structive timbers. At Pembroke the room above is so 
low, it is impossible to lower from it timber sufliciently 
long to stand vertically, while there would certainly 
have been side-grooves if it was intended the timbers 
should have been horizontal, especially if they were to 
be used, as has been suggested, as barricades, with 
stone filling between them. Any way, these spaces 
seem gradually to have been abandoned, and to have 
been replaced by holes of various kinds and sizes,— 
finally, temp. Richard II, ending in the groined vault. 

I do not know whether the term “‘bretache” should 
be applied to projecting constructions elsewhere than 
over the portal. Norman builders do not appear to 
have used either bridge or bretache; those named in 
the Roll first quoted were probably both of timber. 
But the bretache was shortly improved upon by being 
constructed on beams of timber supported on project- 
ing stone corbels ; and these again by regular masonry 
machicolations, of which many examples exist. The last 
culminated in recessing the bridge, and placing what I 
suppose should be called “ meurtieres” in the vault. 

Caldecot has four entrances,—the earliest, that of 
the round moated keep, is a first floor entrance. In 
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my opinion this tower is of King John’s time, though 
the highly accomplished President of the Monmouth- 
shire Association still thinks it Norman. It has neither 
bridge, bretache, nor portcullis. The second in date is 
probably temp. Henry II. It is round-headed, and has 
a portcullis, but no bridge. It has two round meur- 
tieres in the arch of the door-frame, served from the 
portcullis-chamber over. This gateway is on one side 
of a horseshoe tower, like the earliest entrance at Pem- 
broke, and is approached parallel with the curtain-wall. 
Certainly the whole of the external or circular part of 
this tower, and the whole circuit of the keep, had holes 
for projecting timbers above great stone corbels, some 
of which yet remain. 

The third is that of the postern tower. It has the 
name of “Thomas” sculptured on its gate-jamb. It 
also has a portcullis, but no bridge. It has a portal- 
passage, and very bold machicolations in stone over it, 
and round the whole external demi-octagon of the tower. 

The fourth is the highly finished portal of Richard II’s 
time, before described, with bridge, portcullis, and gate 
housed in a recess, with meurtieres in its vault, and 
portal-passage, with porters’ seats and guardrooms on 
each side. On completion of the last, the second seems 
to have been blocked, and that tower adapted for pur- 
poses of residence, a fireplace with windows on each 
side looking into the court occupying the roadway. 

But besides the portal-defences, it seems to have 
been customary to construct projecting galleries on the 
towers and elsewhere. Mr. Clark speaks of these at 
Caerffili, stating that the stone corbels yet remain in 
the slanting, and therefore inaccessible, part of the 
south-east angle tower, and he mentions an external 
door at Norham, which could have been used only for 
access to an external gallery, and the case of Ledes, 
but adds that examples are exceedingly rare. 'The beam- 
holes and other arrangements are very pronounced in 
the keep at Pembroke. I believe those galleries were 
alures, and that the term does not apply to the ram- 
part walk inside the parapet, as generally considered. 
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At Caldecot the removal of a good deal of the over- 
whelming ivy shows the arrangement as complete as it 
can be so far as the masonry or stonework is concerned : 
of course the timber has all perished. The keep is a 
double horseshoe-tower, all of excellent ashlar, the heel 
of the larger embracing the heel of the smaller. The 
latter is solid up to the level of the rampart walk of 
the former ; there it has a vaulted chamber with no 
window, but open, and with no side, towards the 
larger tower. From it, in the thickness of the wall 
at the back of the flues from the chambers below, 
is a passage leading to an external door, which opens 
on the level of the tops of square holes over corbels 
which projected about 18 inches from the whole ex- 
terior of the larger tower, at distances about 3 feet 
apart ; and the smaller tower had like holes and cor- 
bels, at a level higher by a story, round its exterior. 
The chamber cannot possibly have been used for occu- 
pation, being open to the weather ; and I doubt not it 
was designed as a depdt for the stones and other heavy 
missiles which were to be used from the alures, while 
the stone floor above was strong enough to carry any 
medizeval engine. 

And not only on the keep, but on the external por- 
tions of each of the angle-towers on the south side, are 
the corbels still remaining,—great stone blocks about 
43 feet long by 15 inches deep, and the like across, under 
holes about 14 inches square going through the para- 
pet between each slit; and on each tower yet exist the 
stone steps by which these alures could be reached ; 
and on each curtain joining the south-west angle tower 
there was a similar construction, The Castle with 
these projecting timbers, evidently of considerable 
length, must have looked something like an ironclad 
with its torpedo spars out. There are sculptured water- 
holes quite independent of these spar-holes, and much 
below their level. The completeness of these defences 
of the walls may account for the unusual absence of 
slits in angle-towers raking the faces of the wall. 
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JOHN LLOYD’S NOTE-BOOK, 1637-1651. 


BY ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER. 


THERE was exhibited at the recent Meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association at Denbigh a book 
lent by Mrs. Townshend Mainwaring, which is thus 
described in The Catalogue of the Temporary Museum, 
Denbigh Meeting :—‘‘ Record of the Great Sessions for 
Denbigh and Flint, 1637-1651.” Mrs. Townshend 
Mainwaring has been good enough to allow me to ex- 
amine this book, which turns out to be, not the official 
record of the Great Sessions, but rather the private 
memorandum-book of an attorney in large practice, 
who constantly attended the Great Sessions of the two 
counties, and had to “appeare” in various cases there. 

The question now arises, Who was the writer of the 
book? On one of the first pages of it “the oath of 
supremicie” is copied out, and herein the name of the 
writer, “John Lloyd”, is plainly given. The latter 
speaks elsewhere of his brother David Lloyd, of his 
sister Alice Lloyd, of his brother John Lloyd (in which 
case he must, mean his brother-in-law), of his brother 
Thomas Wynn, and of his cousins Edward Williams 
and Robin Pugh. I believe the writer to be John 
Lloyd of Wickwer (Wigfair), attorney, who lived at 
St. Asaph, and appears to have been buried there 
9 Jan. 165%. He was a son of Edward Lloyd, Proctor 
of the Consistory Court of Chester. He had a brother, 
David Lloyd, and a sister, Alice, who married John 
Lloyd of Berth, which last must be the John Lloyd 
whom he calls his “ brother”. " When he speaks of his 
brother-in-law John Foulk, he must mean his wife’s 
brother-in-law, John Foulk of Vaenol’; and when he 
speaks of his brother “Tho. Wyn”, he must also mean 
his wife’s brother-in-law of that name, who appears to — 
have been Thomas Wynn of Garthgarmon. His cousin 
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Edward Williams was “the atturney and famous clerk” 
who was son of John Williams of Carwedfynydd, Proc- 
tor of St. Asaph, and who was buried at Chester, Janu- 
ary 7, 1644. 

The book has paper leaves, and is bound in parch- 
ment. It begins April 17, 1637, and goes on to April 
22, 1650; but there is a gap between Jan. 22, 1642 
and March 20, 1644, the time of the civil war. Two or 
three times at the top of the page occurs the name 
“‘ Jesus”, put there as a sort of pious invocation when 
the writer begins a new set of entries. 

The regular entries are in abbreviated Latin, but 
there are often additions in English. Many of these 
are very interesting, and include names of importance 
to genealogists and students of local history. 

The book, as a whole, forms a valuable supplement 
to Peter Roberts’ Cwtta Cyfarwydd. It appears from 
it that the Great Sessions for county Denbigh were 
sometimes held at Llanrwst as well as at Denbigh, 
Ruthyn, and Wrexham ; and those for county Flint at 
Northop and Hawarden, as well as at Flint and Mold. 

The following selected entries from “John Lloyd’s 
Note-Book” may be interesting to readers of the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis. Such notes as I have thought neces- 
sary are put within square brackets: ‘“q” stands for 

laintiff, “‘d” or “‘ de” for defendant, ‘‘ v’ss” for versus, 
‘“‘ad’s” for adversus. I am not answerable for the 
Latinity. 





“Sessio Magna Com. filint tent’ apud fflint xvij die 
Aprilis an’o R. R. Caroli Anglie etc. xiij. 1637 
cora’ Johe’ Bridgeman milit’ et Ric’o Prytherch 
ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“Thomas Mostyn ar’ Vic’. 

“Rob’t’s Conway q’ v’ss Petru’ dryhurst Joh’e Conway de 

brynywall et Joh’em Conway de kyrcyynan’ d’ in debo [i.c., de- 
bito] 101i. 16s. 

“p’ [t.e., pro] eode’ Joh’e Pryce def’ ad sect’ Joh’is Thomas 

de Caerwys in p’hibic’o’e p’ sedili loc’ in eccl’ia de Caerwys. 
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“ Joh’es Pryce de Pwllgwyn q’ v’ss Radulphw’ Snead et Edru’ 
Price de’ in deb’o 5li. 19s, 9d. 

“p’ Thoma’ Hughes de Maesmorwyn et Joh’e Hughes de’ ad 
sect’? Will’mi ap John in deb’o 7li. 11s. 4d. 

“Hugh ap Jo’n of trelewelyn oweth me for my cosen Robin 
Pugh 

wa that I paid to Mr. Spicer the under sherieff vjs. viijd. 
for post-fyne (due from Hugh Salusbury his wief) upon Munday 
morninge of this Sessions, aboute 10 a clock neere my chamber 
Doore. 








“‘Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh’ tent’ apud Wrexham 
Xxiiij® die Aprilis an’o R. R. Caroli nune Anglize 
etc. xiij° cora’ Joh’e Brydgeman milit’ et Ric’o 
Prytherch ar’ Justic’ ib’m 

“ William’s Wynne ar’ Vic’. 


“ Elena ffoulkes vid’ executrix testi Joh’is Evans q’ v’ss Ric’eu 
dauid ap Madoc d’ in deb’o vjli. viijs. Jon ffoulke my brother 
in law will paie. 

“ Ryryd ap John q’ v’ss Dauid Holland def’ in pl’it’ deb’i [2.e., 
placito debiti] iijli. 

“David lloyd (frater meus) q’ vss Eliseum Wynne def’ in 
plito debi xxli. 

“Br. de Couveur (p’ Comiss’) inter Joh’e Owen Epis’ Assa- 
phen’ et Elena uxor eius q’ et Rolandu’ Jones, Jana ux’ eius, 
Mauriciw’ Jones et Rich’u Jones filiu’ et hered’ dicti Mauricii 
de’ de ter’ in Gwrych et Ab’geleu. 

“Thomas Price Wynne ar’ et Maria Price spinster q’ v’ss 
Thoma’ Morris et Joh’em Piers de’ in deb’o xvjli. q’ Maria est 
infans. 

“p’ Rob’to Wynne ar’ de Berthddu d’ ad sect’ Ellicie ap Harry 
q’ in p’hibic’o’e p’ sede sive sedili loco in eccl’ia de lanroost. 

“p Thoma’ Price Wynne ar’ ten’ ad sect’ Gwenne que fuit 
uxoris Cad’ri ap Humffrey in dote de ter’ in Price et tir Evan... 
... le demand est p’ 2 mess’ 2 toft 40 acr’ ter’ 60 acr’ past’ et 
40 acr’ prat’ cu’ p’tn’ in Price [Trebrys]. 

“Rob'tus Price de Geelor q’ v’ss Joh’em Cadd’r de Price d@’ in 
deb’o 47s. 

“p’ Rich’o Price (gaoler) et Rob’to ap dd’ ap Hugh de’ ad 
sect’ Henrici Salusbury q’ in deb’o xxxvijs. vjd. 
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“Sessio Magna Com’ flint tent’ apud fflint xvj° die 
Octobris an’o R. Re’ Caroli nunc Anglie etc. 13° 
cora’ Joh’e Bridgeman milit’ et Rich’o Prytherch 
ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“Thomas Mostyn Ar’ Vic’. 

“ Joh’es Hughes de Rhydorthwy q’ v’ss Owinu’ Thomas et 
Thomam ap John Owen def’ in debito 5li. 13s. 4d. 

“p’ Joh’e Burton d’ ad sect’ Daniel Thelwall q’ in deb’o xxs.” 
[? John Burton, “notary publique, and one of the Proctors of 
St. Assaph.” Buried 25 Aug. 1642.] 

“p’ Joh’e Edds cl’ico viccario de Combe def’ adv’s Willim’ 
Benett m’cer q’ in pl’ito deb’i vjli. vs. 

“p’ Edwardo Humffreys de bodelwythan def’ ad’s Rich’i Dry- 
hurst q’ in pl’ito deb’i Lxxli. 


“Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh tent’ apud Ruthyn 
xxilj die Octobris An’o R. R. Caroli Anglie ete. 
xiij° coram Joh’e Brydgeman milite et Rich’o 
Prytherch Ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“Will’m’s Wynne Ar’ Vic’. 

“Thomas ap John ap Rees de vaenoll q’ v’ss Joh’e ap Rees 

Owen def’ in deb’o xli. 

“ Egomet q’ v’ss Rich’um Salusbury et ffulco’em Salusbury de’ 

in plito deb’t iiijli. 

“ Joh’es ffoulkes de vaenoll q’ v’ss Thoma lloyd et Thoma 

Hughes de’ in pl’ito xxiijli. iiijs. 
“Joh’es ap Rob’t ap Thomas q’ v’ss Joh’e lloyd de Brynlly- 
arth et M’garet Salusbury de’ in deb’o xli. 





“Sessio Magna Com’ filint tent’ apud fflint xvj die 
Aprilis an’o R. Re’ Caroli nunc Anglie ete. xiiij° 
1638 cora’ Thoma’ Milward milite et Ric’o Pryth- 
erch ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“Thomas Whitley ar’ Vic’. 

“p’ Humffro Dymock ar’ d’ ad’s Joh’is Jones‘q’ in deb’o xxxli. 


“p’ Gruffino Vaughan de Goldgreave def’ ad’s Thome ap Robt’ 
q’ in plito deb’i 57s. 
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“ Jesus. 

“‘Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh tent’ apud Wrexham 
xxilj° die Aprilis an’o R. Re’ Caroli Anglie ete. 
xliij° 1638 coram Thoma Milward milite’ et Rich’o 
Prytherch ar’ milit’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“ Edward’s Morris Ar’ Vic’. 


“p’ Anna Humffreys vid’ exec’ testi Thome Humffreys ar’ [of 
Bodelwyddan] d’ ad sect’ Rob’ti ap Rees lewys q’ in deb’o 200li. 





“ Jesus. 

“‘Sessio Magna Com’ fflint tent’ apud Hawarden 
primo die Octobris an’o R. Re’ Caroli nunc Anglie 
ete. xillj” cora’ Thoma’ Milward Milite’ et Rich’o 
Prytherch ar’ Justic’ ib’m, 

“Thomas Whitley Ar’ Vic’. 


“Bartholomeus ap Robt’ Gruffith q’ v’ss Jacobu’ Edgbury et 
Willim’ Wynne de’ in deb’o vii. 

“p’ Ric’o Thomas de Cwyber def’ ad’s Willim’ Symon q’ in 
deb’o 91i. 16s. 8d. as s’rty for Jenkin Conway. 

“p’ Dorothea Humffreys spinster d’ ad’s Georgii Dymock q’ 
in pl ito deb’i 231i. 5s. 

“p’ Ed’ro Morgan ar’ [of Goldgreave] d’ ad’s Rici ap Wm. 
lewes & ux’q’ in deb’o 12]i. 2s. Mr. Robert Morgan will pay. 





“ Jesus. 

“Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh tent’ apud Ruthyn 
viij° die Octobr’ an’o R. Re’ Caroli Anglie ete. 
xiilj® cora’ Thoma’ Milward Milit’ et Rich’o 
Prytherch ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“ Ed’us Morris Ar’ Vic’. 


“Frater Dauid lloyd q’ v’ss Petru’ Moyle def’ in pl’ito deb’i 
xxviijli. 

“ Rob’s Owen cli’cs q’ v’ss Thomas Williams et Will’mu’ Wil- 
liams de’ in pl’ito deb’i ixli. vjs. vjd. 

“Petrus Myddelton q’*v’ss Theodorum Morris def’ in pl’ito 
deb’i xxli. Mr. Deanes [the Dean of St. Asaph’s] debt whoe 
deliu’ed me the bonds & p’mised payment. 

“p’ Pierseo lloyd de dackers-wood d’ ad’s Thoma Myddelton 
militi in deb’o ccli. Et p’ Petro Lloyd d’ ad’s eiusd’ q’ in simili 
plit. He deliu’ed me his Ring till I shold be paid. 
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“Sessio Magna Com’ flint tent’ apud filint xxix? die 
Aprilis A’no R. Re’ Caroli nunc Anglie etc. xv° 
cora’ Thome’ Milward Milite et Rich’o Prytherch 
Ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“p’ Evano Roberts def’ ad’s d’ne Elene Mutton vid’ Rob’ti 
dd’s ar’ et Anne uxor eius execut’r testi Petri Mutton milit’ in 
plit deb’i. 

Gracea Dauies spinster q’ v’ss Rob’tu’ Humffreys [of Bodel- 
wyddan] gen’ execut’r testi Anne Humffreys vid’ in pl’ito deb’i 
80li. et v’ss Pierceu lloyd def’ in simili pl’it’ g’ mor?’ est. 

“p’ Johe’ Price de trevedwin Thome Price et Rob’to Price de 
ad’s Thome ap Evan Piers q’ in deb’i xli. xvjs. 

“ Joh’es Owen q’ v’ss Rob’tum lloyd de leeswood def’ in pl’ito 





‘“‘Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh tent’ apud Denbigh 
vj die Maij An’o R. Re’ Caroli Anglie ete. xv 
Coram Thoma Milward Milite et Ric’o Prytherch 
ar’ Just’ ib’m. 

“Thomas Powell Barronet Vic’. 

“ Pierseus Conway ar’ q’ v’ss Rich’u’ Heaton d’ in pl’ito deb’i 

liiijli. 
“At v’ss Hugo’em Peake def’ in simili pl’ito. 
“Dauid Anwyll q’ v’ss Owinum Vaughan cl’icu’ [Rector of 
Gwytherin] Will’mu’ Vaughan (fil’ et hered’ d’ci Owini) et 

“p’ Andrea Morris Decano Eccl’ie C’th’lis Asaphen’ ten’ ad’s 
Elizabethe que fuit uxor Henrici ffoulke pet’ in plito dotis p’ 
tent’ in llewene. Leonard Powell [of Meriadog] bad me ap’re 
& p’mised payme’ & Mr. Deanes man Peter Myddelton did the 
like from his master. 


“‘Sessio Magna Com’ fflint tent’ apud filint xiiij® die 
Octobris an’o R. Re’ Caroli Anglie etc. xv° 1639 
coram Thoma’ Mylward Milit’ et Ric’o Prytherch 
ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“ Joh’es Eyton Ar’ Vic’. 

“Samuel Partridge et ffrancisca ux’ eius q’e v’ss Evanu’ Roberts 


de in debito 5li. 8s. The pl’ts wief is daughter to Hugh ap Evan 
of the wayn whose wief deliuered me the bonds and the 5s. 
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“Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh tent’ apud Ruthyn . 
xxj die Octobris An’o R. Re’ Caroli Anglie etc. 
xv" 1639 cora’ Tho. Milward mil’ et Ric’o Pryth- 
erch ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 
“Tho’ Powell’ Ar’ Vic’. 
“p’ Andrea Kynaston de Bodlith’ d’ ad’s Thome lloyd q’ in 
deb’o 5li. 
“p’ eod’ def ad’s Gervys clic’ vic’ Llansilyn in scir’ fac’. 
“p’ dauid ap Evan de Beraigne de’ ad’s Joh’i ap John ap Wm. 
q’ in deb’i 5li. 8s. 


“Sessio Magna Com’ filint tent’ apud fflint xx die 
Aprilis An’o R. Re’ Caroli nunc Anglie etc. xvj"° 
1640 cora’ Thoma Milward Milite et Ric’o Pryth- 
erch ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 
“ Rad’us Hughes Ar’ Vic’. 
“ Henricus Parry de Pengwern q’ v’ss Rob’tu’ ffoulk et Tho- 
mam Humffreys de’ in plito deb’i 4li. 9s. 9d. 
“ ffuleo Rutter gen’ q’ v’ss Thomam Salusbury ar’ def’ in pl’ito 
deb’i xxxli. 


“‘Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh tent’ apud Ruthyn 
xxvij die Aprilis an’o R. Re’ Caroli nunc Anglie 
etc. xvj° 1640 cora’ Thoma’ Milward milite et 
Ric’o Prytherch ar’ Justice’ ib’m. 

“ Rich’us Langford Ar’ Vic’. 


“ Rec’ of Mr. Robt. Wyn of Berthddu 3s. towards my dis- 
bursements of the last Sess’ & this. 

“ Evanus ap Jon ap Robt. et Dorothea uxor eius executrici 
testi Edri Gruffith def’ti q’s v’ss Joh’em lloyd de gwernyt d’ in 
plit debi xxviijli. 

“ Et v’ss Joh’em lloyd de brynllyarth def’ in simili deb’o. 

“ Petrus Thomas ap Evan et Katherine vch’ Thomas ap Evan 
q’s v’ss dauid ffoulke de Meriadock def’ in sc’ fac’ p’ iudicio re- 
cupat’ Sess’ Aprilis 14° Car’ v’ss Henricu’ Jo’n Thomas defuncti. 

“ p’ Petro lloyd juniori de Dackers Wood d’ad’s Joh’is Vaughan 
q’ in deb’o xijli. 

“p’ Thoma’ Price de wickwer def’ ad’s Margarete Humffreys 
spinster q’ in pl’ito deb’i 7li. 9s. 2d. 

“p’ Joh’e Gruffith de Abergeley d’ ad’s Thome’ Tropp et Will’m 
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Gamwell q’s in pl’ito deb’i 1000li. [The jury ultimately awarded 
- £150. 

. ot bod? Joh’e d’ ad’s Joh’is Edwards de Civitate Cest’ cloth- 
worker q’ in pl’ito trans’ sup’ cas’ ad dam’ ip’ius q’ xxli. 

“ p’ Thoma’ Wynne gen’ de Garthgarmon [probably the writer’s 
brother-in-law] d’ ad’s Piersei Thomas q’ in pl’ito tr’ns ad dam’ 
ip’ius q’ 40s. 


‘‘Sessio Magna Com’ filint tent’ apud fflint xxj° die 
Septembris an’o R. Re’ Caroli Anglie ete. xvj‘° 
cora’ Thoma’ Milward mil’ et Ric’o Prytherch 
Justic’ ib’m. 

‘*Rad’us Hughes Ar’ Vic’. 

“ ffulco Rutter q’ v’ss Thoma’ Salusbury def’ in pl’ito deb’i 
xxxli. 

“Dauid lloyd (fr’er meus) q’ v’ss Petru’ Wyn humffrid Dy- 
mock Petru’ Gruff’ et Petru’ Gruff’ d’ in deb’o. 

“paid 5s. to Consell in Alice v’ch Rob’ts matter. Her son 
deliu’ed me ivs. and ijs. whereof I paid Jo’n Tanat for old score 
7s. 9d. for attorneys fees at this tyme 2s. 

“ p’ Joh’e Conway de St. Asaph et aliis de ad’s Anne Jones 
vid’ in pl’ito deb’i 2li. 16s. 





“Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh tent’ apud Ruthyn 
xxvilj® die Septembris An’o R. Re’ Caroli Anglie 
‘etc. xvj® cora’ Thoma’ Milward milit’ et Ric’o 
Prytherch ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 
“ Rich’us Langford Ar’ Vic’. 
“ Egomet (executor testi Joh’is lloyd [the writer’s brother-in- 
law] q’ v’ss dd. Holland def’ in pl’ito deb’i vli. viijs. 


“Sessio Magna Com. fflint tent’ apud fflint x° die 
Maij an’o R. Re’ Anglie ete. decimo septimo cora’ 
Thoma’ Millward milite et Richardo Prythergh 
ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“ Joh’es Jones ar’ vic’. 

“ Pro Thoma’ Will’ms gen’ et Th. W’ms def’ ad’s Joh’es Jones 
gen’ q’ in pl’it’ tr’ns insult’ et maym’ ad dam’. Non cul entred by 
the spec’ war’ of the de...... & advise of Mr. Ric. lloyd [after- 
wards Sir Richd. Lloyd of Esclus]. I paid to Mr. Peeter Morris 
a fee of ijs. & 2s. to Mr. Jo’n lloyd llanbedr. 
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“ Joh’es Owen d’ns ep’us Asaphen’ q’ v’ss Willimu’ Myddel- 
ton et Willimu’ Myddelton d’ in deb’o xxli. 

“ Dorothea vch’ Thomas vid’ q’ v’ss Thoma’ ap John Owen @’ 
in pl ito deb’i xixli. vs. Et v’ss Owinu’ Thomas filiu’ et hered’ 
d’ci Thome def’ in simili pl’ito. Edd. Jones my lords [the 
Bishop’s] steward undertooke to pay me all disbursem’ts & de- 
liu’ed me the bond. 

“p’ eode’ Rob’to [Morgan of Goldgreave] d’ ad’s Rob’ti Pen- 
nant q’ in pl'ito debi xxli. Wm. Morgan was also in the Writt 
but Mr. Wyn essoined (?) for him. 

“p’ Thoma’ ap Harry de Brynywall in p’ochia de Ridlan. 

“Thomas Williams de Ilysmaesmynan q’ v’ss Joh’em Jones 
junior def’ in pl’it tr’ns’ et insult? ad dam’ cli. 

“Hugo Thomas administrator etc. Edri Parry q’ v’ss Joh’em 
Edwards cl’icu’ [probably Vicar of Ysceifiog, recently one of the 
vicars choral of St. Asaph, son of Edward ap John ap Edward 
of Cilcen] et luciam uxor eius in pl’lit’ deb’i 1xli. 

“p’ Rob’to Morgan ar’ [of Goldgreave] d’ ads’ Henrici Mos- 
tyn et Katherine ux’ eius q’s 43li. 4s. 





“Sessio Magna Com’ Denbigh tent’ apud Denbigh 
xvij° die Maij an’o R. Re’ Caroli Anglie etc. xvij° 
1641 Cora’ Thoma’ Milward milite’ et Rich’o 


Prytherch Justic’ ib’m. 
“ Johe’s Vaughan Ar’ Vic’. 


“p’ Willi’mo ap hugh dd. ap owen q’ v’ss dd. piers d’ in bre’ 
- _ p’ recupat’ in cur’ de domin’ de Den[bigh] et Denbigh- 

and. 

[Appearance for Edward, Maria, and Anna, the three father- 
less children of Wm. Party, late of Lleweni, against Hugh Peake 
and Richard Heaton.] 

as p’ Ric’do Gruffith de lewenie ad’s Will’mi Thomas q’ in 
pl ito. 

“ Robt’s Dauies de Kaerhyn adm’str’ etc. Graces dd’s q’ v’ss 
Joh’em Hughes def’ in pl’ito deb’i xijli. 

“p’ Willi’mo ap Wm. ap Richard de Carrog def’ ad’s Rob’ti 
Price q’ in pl’ito tr’ns ad dam’ q’ 5li. I app’ed upon the distrin- 
gas on Saturday morning to saue the issues of the def’t the def't 
being a strang’r to me at Edd. W’ms allegac’on that the def’t 
wold both pay & thank me. noe declar’ then in. 

“p’ Rob’to lloyd de bryngwylan def’ ad’s eiusd’ Rob’ti Price 
q’ in pl’ito tr’ns ad dam’ 5li. 
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“Sessio Magna Com’ fflint tent’ apud filint xxvij’ die 
Septembr’ an’o R. Re’ Careli Anglie ete. xvij° 
1641 cora’ Thoma’ Milward milite’ et Rich’o 
Prytherch ar’ Justic’ ib’m. 

“ Joh’es Jones ar’ vic’. 

“p’ Hugone Thomas de Mayneva d’ ad’s Joh’is Thomas q’ in 
pl’ito deb’i xxjli. xijs. 

“p’ Katherina Salusbury vid’ Thoma Price Thoma ap Robt’ 
et Gwenna ux’ eius de ad’s Joh’is lloyd lessee al’ hugoni hughes 
in pl’it’ tr’ns et eiecc firm’ p’ uno mess’ 30 acr’ terr’ et 30 acr’ 
past’ cu’ p’tin’ in Hur[aethog]. Roger W’ms of Combe [Plas yn 
Ngwm] will pay. 

“p’ Hugo’e Thomas de Mayneva d’ etc. 

“Will’ms Gruffith legu’ d’cor’ [Chancellor of St. Asaph and 
Bangor] q’ v’ss Thoma Price def’ in deb’o vli. 

“Henricus Gregor q’ vss Robt’ yale et Thoma’ Ed’ds de in 
deb’o xiiijli. 

“p’ Johe’ Powell d’ ad’s Henrici Mostyn et Katherine uxoris 
eius q’ in pli’to deb’i xvjli. viijs. 

“Thomas Hanmer Barronett et Georgius Ravenscroft gen’ q’ 
v’ss Thoma’ Salusbury ar’ def’ in pl’ito deb’i xxijli. Mr. Ravens- 
croft p’mised paym’t & gave me direccons to sue. 

“M’d to reteigne Mr. Jo. Wyn & Mr. Attorney to draw a bill 
of Judi’ ag’t Jo’n lloyd of denbigh m’cer for keeping of false 
weights & measures.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW CHURCHES WERE BUILT IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY THE REV. ELIAS OWEN. 


From entries made in churchwardens’ accounts it would 
seem that many churches were in a dilapidated condi- 
tion in the last century. Most of these were, time 
after time, patched, and thus made tenantable. The 
roofs of churches in particular suffered from the storms 
of autumn and the winds of spring, and hundreds of 
“shingles” were in requisition at those seasons to re- 
pair the shattered church roofs; and entries abound in 
the parish accounts of money paid for these shingles 
to replace those dislodged by the wind. Masons’ bills 
we see often paid, and masons and their labourers 
appear on the books as the recipients of beer given to 
them, when in the employment of the churchwardens, 
as church restorers; in fact, money paid for church 
repairs amounted annually to large sums ; and we see 
it invariably stated in vestry resolutions, that the 
church rate was levied for repairing the church and for 
other parochial purposes. The “repairing of the church” 
was usually, it may be said, inserted in these vestry 
resolutions bearing upon rates, in conformity with 
ancient usage, but still such words imply that churches 
often needed restoration. 

Extracts in proof of the correctness of the foregoing 
remarks are hardly necessary, but I will give a few: 
thus in Derwen parish book, in 1695, is the following 
entry: “For nogging y® spars and timber for y® nogg 
00.06.00”; and again, in the same book, in 1714, “ For 
2 thousand of slates two pound”. In Eglwys Fach 
accounts is the following entry under the year 1717: 
“ For drink to the masons and slaters 0.01.00”. 

The parish churches existing iv the last century, for 
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the most part dated from an early period; and as 
many of them were more than three centuries old, it is 
not strange that they then required repairs. The 
various improvements in the internal arrangements of 
the church, as the erection of galleries, the painting of 
letters on the walls, and many such like questionable 
alterations, were duly recorded on the walls of the 
church as the work of certain thereon named church- 
wardens. Fortunately it was but seldom indeed, in 
the eighteenth century, that one of these venerable 
buildings was displaced to make room for another. The 
parishioners objected to radical changes in their parish 
church, and felt affectionately towards the very stones 
of the edifice wherein they and their forefathers had 
worshipped. I have, however, found one instance of 
the erection of a new building in the place of an old 
church, and the various steps taken by the parishioners 
to secure this object form a series of resolutions passed 
in vestry ; and as these are really interesting, as indi- 
cating the manner in which churches were erected in 
the-last century, I will give the various resolutions as 
I find them written in the Vestry Book of Eglwys Fach, 
a parish in West Denbighshire. 

It would appear from the churchwardens’ accounts 
of this parish that this church had suffered much from 
the elements in the course of ages, and therefore it 
was proposed that it should be either thoroughly reno- 
vated, or a new church built. The first intimation of 
this resolve appears in the following entry :— 


“Dec. 21, 1765. The majority of the Parishioners then 
assembled have come to an agreement to employ a Proper Per- 
son to make a thorough survey of the church, in order to be pro- 
perly inform’d of the true state of the structure thereof, by 
which means they may more easily resolve upon the fittest 
method to proceed in towards the repairs or an erection of a new 
one; and It is ordered that the churchwardens procure two 
knowing and able architects to survey the same with the utmost 
speed possible. 

“Richard Langford, Vicar.” 
(Three churchwardens’ names follow, and 
twenty-one parishioners.) 
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From the entries that follow the above, it would 
seem that the architect employed had recommended 
the erection of a new church, and steps were subse- 
quently taken to obtain funds by means of briefs, sub- 
scriptions, and church collections, wherewith to erect a 
new church ; but the work proceeded only slowly, for 
it was not before 1777 that active local endeavours 
were made to obtain contributions towards its erec- 
tion. However, in the interval between 1765 and 1769 
it appears that some difficulty had been experienced in 
obtaining possession of money collected during those 
years by brief, and at a vestry held in 1769 this matter 
forms the subject of a resolution. It is as follows :— 


“Eglwysfach Church, 26th Nov’ber 1769. 


“ At a vestry there and then assembled it was ordered that 
Messrs. Byrd and Stevenson of Stafford sh’d be applied to on 
acc’t of y® money collected upon the brief for y* rebuilding of 
y°® church of Eglwysfach aforesaid, and y* the Revd. Richard 
Langford, Cl’r, Vicar of Eglwysfach afores’d, sh’d be requested 
to write to them accordingly. 

“Richd. Langford, Vic’r”, 
and nine other names. 


No other entry which has reference to the coutem- 
plated new church appears in the Vestry Book until 
we reach the year 1777. Possibly the work was in 
abeyance during the interval between 1769 and 1777. 
With reference to the brief mentioned in the foregoin 
resolution, it may be seen from a resolution dated 30th 
October 1786, that £70 was obtained by brief; but 
there are no entries throwing light upon the action of 
Messrs. Byrd and Stevenson, the Stafford solicitors, in 
connection with the brief referred to in the minute of 
Nov. 26th, 1769. 

The next entry shows that the formation of a work- 
able committee was decided upon for the purpose of 
superintending and managing the erection of the new 
church. It is as follows :— 


“Ata vestry held in the parish church of Eglwysfach on Wed- 
i 
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nesday the twenty-sixth day of November 1777, by the parish- 
ioners of the said parish, and then prorogued to Wednesday the 
third of December, it was ordered by the said parishioners that 
a committee be appointed of five committee men, beside the 
Vicar and churchwardens of the said parish for the time being, 
to agree with the undertaker or undertakers to Build a new 
church, and to order everything relating thereto.— We, the said 
parishioners, do name and appoint Thos. Kyffin, Esq., of Maenan, 
the Rev. Edward Edwards, Cler., John Humphreys, Esq., of 
Garthwrwch, Hugh Lloyd of Tymawr, Esq., Mr. Hugh Hol- 
land of Pen y Bryn, to be the said committee, and we beg the 
favour of the said gentlemen to act as such. 
“ Richd. Langford, Vicar”, 
three churchwardens’ and other names. 


At the same vestry a person is appointed to canvass 
the landowners for subscriptions, and this person is to 
be remunerated for his labours. In those days of no 
penny posts nor railways this would be a reasonable 
contract, for the man who travelled the country would 
be put to expense and loss of time. In our days cir- 
culars begging for pence, sent through the post, do the 
work of the man engaged by the vestry of Eglwysfach 
in 1777. But to give the minute itself, for it tells its 
own tale :— 

“ At the said vestry it was ordered that John Lewis of the 
said parish should go about to the several land proprietors of 
the said parish, who reside not in it, with the representation of 
the resident parishioners relating to the rebuilding of the church 
of Eglwys Fach, and a copy of this order of vestry, and that he 
should be allowed four guineas and a half for his trouble.” 


This entry, however, is crossed out in the Vestry 
Book, and another entry made in a different hand, as 
follows: “August 3rd, 1792, p’d the above in full.” 

There evidently was a scarcity of funds from the very 
commencement of the undertaking to build a new 
church, and apparently the work was commenced with- 
out a sufficient sum in hand to justify the action of the 
committee. This appears from the following entry :— 


“At a vestry held on the 26th day of Novr. 1780, at the dwell- 
inghouse of John Lewis of Eglwysfach, it was ordered by the 
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parishioners there assembled that one hundred, or one Hundred 
and Fifty if Necessary, be borrowed upon the security of the 
parish of Eglwysfach aforesaid, towards compleating the church 
of the said parish, now rebuilding, the Interest to be paid half 
yearly. Witness our hands. 

‘ “Richard Langford, Vicar 


obi — \ Churchwardens 


Hugh Lloyd 
Owen Owens 
Hugh Kyffin 
Robert Roberts 
Thos. Jones.” 


This vestry was held in the house of John Lewis, and 
not in the church, where the previous vestries were 
held, and where it was customary to hold vestries. 
This shows that operations had commenced, and that 
the old church had been taken down. The above men- 
tioned loan is the first of a series obtained on the credit 
of the parish. At this vestry it was also ordered that 
“the old yew-trees be taken down because they darken 
the church”, 

Presumedly the loan above mentioned was not suffi- 
cient to carry on the work, and another person, for 
some reason or other, was appointed in the place of 
John Lewis to solicit subscriptions from the land- 
owners, to resume the work, which was at a standstill, 
for the workmen had struck and quitted the work 
because they were not paid their wages. The resolu- 
tion is worded thus :— 


“ Eglwys Fach, Febry. 4th, 1781. 


“Ata vestry held at the dwellinghouse of John Lewis, and 
there assembled, by the parishioners then present, it was or- 
dered that David Jones, one of the Church Wardens of the said 
parish, shall go and wait on the several Landowners of the said 
parish to solicit and receive their several subscriptions towards 
rebuilding the church of Eglwys Fach aforesaid, as the work- 
men employed in the said building have quitted their business 
for want of payment of their wages. 

“ Richard Langford, Vic’r’, 
three churchwardens, and nine others. 
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It cannot be inferred from the parish records how long 
the strike continued, but it must have lasted some 
time, for the church was not completed for several years 
after the passing of the preceding minute. 

By a resolution passed in vestry, April 10th, 1782, 
“a church mize of 24d. in the pound is made towards 
erecting a new gate on the churchyard-wall, and re- 
pairing the wall of the churchyard. 

The next entry shows that still further difficulties 
stood in the way of the building of the church, and the 
entry also shows that its erection proceeded through 
several years. The liberality of the parishioners also 
was severely tried during those years, and the drain 
upon their resources was evidently a matter for serious 
consideration. The adjournment of the vestry of 16th 
May 1785 to June 13th of the same year indicates 
the presence of impediments. By this date a change 
of vicars had taken place, and the Rev. T. Hughes had 
succeeded the Rev. Richard Langford. The church 
also, apparently, had now been finished, but not paid 
for; so that the church had been about eight years in 
building, a very long period, and a heavy debt was on 
the church. The minute is as follows :— 


« At a vestry held in the parish church of Eglwys Fach, on 
Monday the 16th day of May 1785, it was ordered by the parish- 
ioners then assembled that one hundred pound should be bor- 
rowed upon the security of the parish of Eglwys Fach aforesaid, 
towards paying for rebuilding the church thereof. 

“T. Hughes, Vicar’, 
and fourteen other persons. 

“Memorandum, this vestry is adjourned until the 13th of 
June next. 

“'T. Hughes, Vicar”, and others. 


It will be observed that this vestry is held in the 
church, and not in a private house,—a proof that the 
church was now rebuilt. 

From the next entry it is to be inferred that the new 
church covered more ground than the old one, or, in 
other words, that it was a larger church than that which 
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it had supplanted; and further, it would appear that 
steps had been taken to sell the new part of the church 
so as to get money to pay the liabilities incurred in the 
erection of the church. The following is the entry :— 


“At a vestry held in the parish church of Eglwys Fach, on 
Monday the 13th of June 1785, by the parishioners then and 
there assembled, it was ordered that a Quorum Interest be taken 
to give title to the proprietors of the new ground in the said 
church. 

“T. Hughes, Vic’r”, 
and three churchwardens. 


We now arrive at a new phase in this prolonged 
undertaking. One could have wished that the Vicar, 
churchwardens, working committee, contractor, work- 
men, and all connected with the erection of the church, 
would have brought their connection to an end in an 
amicable manner, and have spent an evening,on the com- 
pletion of their labours as fellow-workmen, in partaking 
of a dinner together, and that in their speeches they 
would have congratulated each other on the successful 
termination of their protracted and harassing enter- 
prise ; but instead of such a pleasing conclusion we 
have litigation between the builder of the church and 
the parishioners, and in a large vestry the parishioners 
pass a resolution to the effect that they are determined 
to defend their case. The vestry minute bearing on 
this matter is as follows :— 


“At a vestry meeting held at Eglwys Fach, on Monday the 
13th of March 1786, it was ordered by the parishioners then 
and there assembled to defend a cause brought against the said 
parishioners by Hugh Williams for Building the Church of 
Eglwys Fach aforesaid, and that witnesses do attend wherever 
the said cause shall be tried; and they, the said parishioners, 
will be answerable for every expence attending the said trial.” 


Signed by three churchwardens, four overseers, 
and nineteen other persons. 


The lawsuit was, it would seem, gained by the con- 
tractor, and the costs of the trial fell upon the parish- 
ioners, as is shown by a minute of 30th October 1786. 
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This minute is interesting as indicating the various 
sources from which money had been obtained, and also 
because it informs us that the parishioners had now de- 
termined, with the consent of the proper authorities in 
the diocese, to sell the space gained by the enlargement 
of the church, for sittings, and to expend the money 
thus obtained towards liquidating the debt still re- 
maining on the church. The resolution is as follows : 


“30th October 1786. 


“ At a vestry held this day at the parish of Eglwys Fach, in 
the county of Denbigh, to take into consideration the necessary 
steps to be pursued for the discharging the debt incurred by the 
rebuilding of the parish church there, and it appears that a debt 
of £650 was incurred in the rebuilding of the said church, and 
that the sum of £70 was collected by a Brief obtained for that 
purpose, and that by voluntary contributions and a Tax other 
monies had been collected and applied in discharge of the con- 
tractor’s demand, but that there still remains due to the con- 
tractor £183, besides the costs of a suit brought by him ag’t the 
Inhabitants of the said Parish, and for payment of his demand ; 
and it appearing also to us that by the rebuilding of the said 
Church, the same is greatly enlarged, as appears by the Plan 
hereunto annexed ; and we, the Inhabitants and Parishioners of 
the said Parish, thinking it would be impossible to collect the 
said money by a Tax, have agreed that the new part of the said 
Church, as described in the said Plan, shall be sold to defray 
such debt. Therefore it is agreed by us whose names are hereto 
subscribed, being the major part of the Inhabitants and Parish- 
ioners present, That application be made to the proper officer of 
the Consistory Court of the Diocese of St. Asaph, that a com- 
mission under the seal of the officer of the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese shall issue to empower the Vicar of the parish of Eglwys 
Fach aforesaid, for the time being, to sell such parts of the 
Church of Eglwys Fach aforesaid as is described in the Plan, 
and called the New Church, in order that the money arising 
therefrom may be applied in discharging the debt remaining as 
aforesaid, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever, and that 
an application be made to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese for 
his confirmation of the same ; and that the said ground be sold 
amongst the Inhabitants of the said parish who stand in need of 
seats, and will purchase the same. 

“J. Hughes, Vicar”, 
two churchwardens, three overseers, and thirteen other names. 
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From other minutes which shall be hereafter quoted, 
it would seem that the consent of the Bishop was ob- 
tained to the proposal for selling the ground as sitting- 
places to the inhabitants ; but until the sale could be 
accomplished, money from that source could not be 
obtained ; and as the debt remaining on the church 
was pressing heavily upon the parishioners, it was re- 
solved that £200 should be borrowed on the security 
of the parish, and the following minute has reference 
to this resolution :— 


“At a vestry held in the parish church of Eglwys Fach, on 
Monday the 20th day of November 1786, it was ordered that 
the sum of £200 be Borrowed upon the security of the Parish 
of Eglwys Fach aforesaid, towards paying for the rebuilding of 
the said Church, legal interest to be paid for the same. 

“ Ordered that the money arising from the sale of the seats in 
the said Church be applied towards the payment of the Princi- 
pal. 

“John Hughes, Vicar”, 
three churchwardens, and nine other names. 


Undue haste in the transaction of business does not 
appear to be a failing which could be laid, in the last 
century, to the charge of the parishioners of Eglwys 
Fach, for we find that several years had elapsed before 
active steps were tuken for the contemplated sale of 
seats. Perhaps we do not now know all the causes for 
these delays, and it is possible that in part the blame 
belonged to parties outside the parish of Eglwys Fach. 
However, unreasonable delays in the sale did occur, as 
proved by the following resolutions :— 


“1st of Novr. 1790. 


“Ata vestry held this day it is unanimously agreed that a 
Faculty or Quorum Interest for the New ground in the present 
Church, lately erected in this parish, shall be applied for in the 
name of the present minister and churchwardens, to be vested 
in them or their successors for the time being, for the following 
purposes (viz.), to be by them put up to Ballot by Lots, accord- 
ing to the Plan now drawn, and that no preference in choice of 
ground shall be allowed to any person whatsoever. And it is 
further agreed that the said minister and churchwardens for the 
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time being, and their successors for the time being, shall convey 
any Lot or Lots of ground in the said Church according to the 
said plan, as the same shall be drawn out on fair Ballot for that 
purpose, by any person that may hereafter subscribe thereto, 
the same to be conveyed to such person at the price mentioned 
upon such plan for the Lot he shall draw out upon such Ballot. 


“ J. Hughes” 
and nine other names. 


“Ordered at the same vestry that Owen Williams, vestry cl’k, 
is desired to write a Letter to all the proprietors of Land in this 
parish, that a sale of the new property in the Church shall be 
on Monday the 18th day of June next. 

“2. Hughes” 


and seven other names. 


The introduction of the ballot, to avoid bickering, is 
a curious feature in the transactions connected with the 
building of this church. Everything was done very de- 
liberately by the parishioners, or rather the parochial 
authorities, for it was nearly two years ere the. last 
resolution was put into effect. This the following reso- 
lution proves :— 


“At a vestry duly assembled and held in the Parish Church 
of Eglwys Fach, the 18th day of June 1792, pursuant to due 
and Public notice previously given, for the purpose of putting 
into execution a certain faculty or commission granted out of 
the Ecclesiastical Court of St. Asaph, thereby authorising the 
churchwardens of the said parish of Eglwys Fach for the time 
being to sell and dispose of the new ground in the said Church, 
in certain Lots, in the said Commission or Faculty ment’d and 
desc’d, for the purpose of making seats or Pews thereon to 
answer the end purposed by the said Commissioners. We, there- 
fore, the Minister and the Churchwardens, Landowners, and 
other the Inhabitants of the said parish, hereunder named, have 
as far as in us lie conformed with the said Commission, and do 
hereby declare that the several Persons whose names or hand- 
writing hereunder mentioned and affixed opposite to the num- 
ber of the several Lots and sums of money (appearing to be the 
value of each respective Lot), we, the purchasers of such Lots, 
are entitled to have a proper conveyance of the same executed 
by the proper parties upon Payment of the Purchase money due 
from them respectively ; and we do hereby order that if Lady 
Kyfiin will not take the following Lots, namely No. 40, 39, 27, 
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and 28, in the seven guineas range of seats, and pay the same 
according, the sale in such case as to the whole of the seven 
guineas seats to be void and of no effect.” 


Immediately following the preceding minute comes 
a list of the persons who purchased seats, the number 
of the lots, and the amount given for each sitting. As 
it may be interesting to some parties in the parish of 
Eglwys Fach to know who purchased these seats, I will 
record their names as given in the parish book :— 


Purchaser’s Name. ; No. of Lot. Value. 
“John Hughes, Vicar ‘ . 8 £7 7 0 
Edward Edwards Penant ‘ | 77 0 
Hugh Roberts ‘ , . 85 7 7? 9 
John Owen , p . B4 7780 
Evan Roberts, Henblas ‘ . 88 ( ee aa) 
William Ll. Roberts : . 82 a ¢ 4 
Richard Middleton, Esq. , . 3i , 2s 
Humphrey Williams ‘ _: ae 77 0 
Philip Yorke, Esq. ‘ . 29 a 
Eliza Kyffin ‘ : . 40 a a 
Ditto . R ; . 39 7 7 0 
Ditto , , : . 27 i 
Ditto ‘ , Z . 28 ¢ @ Q 
Proprietor of Frith Newydd . 5 5 0 
Abel Lloyd 5 5 0 
Abel Lloyd 5 5 0 
Ann Hughes ‘ 5 5 0 
William Ll. Roberts 5 5 0 
Jno. Chalmers Jones, Esq. 5 5 0 
H. Roberts 5 5 0 
R. M. Humphreys . 5 5 Q 
Mrs. Roberts : 5 5 0 
Edward Lloyd, Esq. 5 5 0 
Richard Davies o-& & 


After these names is a note to the effect that “the 
purchase money to be paid on the Ist day of August 
next.” 

At a vestry held Sept. 21, 1792, the majority of the 
parishioners present voted the gift of a seat to the 
Vicar, John Hughes; and at the same vestry a seat 
was sold to Abel Lloyd of Esgorebrill for £10 15s. A 
further sale of seats took place Dec. 3, 1792; but I 
will record the transaction in the words of the minute : 
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“At a vestry held and assembled in the parish church of 
Eglwys Fach, the 3rd day of December 1792, it was ordered 
that a certain seat or sitting place on the north side of the altar 
in the said Parish Church was to be set up on sale ; accordingly 
the same was sold to John Roberts, representative of John 
Forbes, Esq., for the sum of £16: 7:6; and at the same time 
No. 41, 42, in the range of the seven guineas seats were sold 
unto Mr. Hugh Kyffin, representative to Sir W. W. Wynne, for 
the sum of £14 14s.; and also No. 14 in the range of the £5 5s. 
seats was sold to David Morris, representative to Mr. Thomas 
Parry of Ty Gwyn.” 


From another entry it would seem that certain parties 
in the erection of seats had exceeded their liberty ; but 
again I will transcribe from the Vestry Book :— 


“ At the vestry held in the Parish Church of Eglwys Fach, on 
Monday the 11th day of February 1793, by the parishioners 
then and there assembled, it was ordered that whereas Sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wynne, Bart.’s, seats incroached too far into the 
sitting place of Lewis Lloyd Williams of Hafodwryd, Esq., if 
the said Lewis Williams will make a decent seat in the Church, 
he shall be allowed one yard in bredth and length from aisle to 
aisle to fix the same; and whereas the said Sir Watkin had a 
greater quantity of ground for sitting places in the old Church 
than appears he has in the new Church, It was then ordered 
that he should have the Bench or sitting place on the south side 
of his old seat, and one of the five guinea seats on the north 
side of the Church, which together will make up the deficiency.” 


The following entry implies that certain parishioners 
would not hesitate, if their rights were invaded, to 
resort to physical strength, it may be, to prevent the 
erection of seats on their ground; and apparently seats 
were sold conditionally, upon the understanding that, 
should objection be made to the buyer’s rights, by pur- 
chase, to a certain space in the Church, the money given 
for the same should be returned to the purchaser. The 
resolution referring to this matter is as follows :— 


“May 4th, 1793. 


“We, the minister and churchwardens and other parishioners 
of Eglwys Fach, met at a vestry meeting, do hereby acknowledge 
to have received of John Forbes, Esq., by the payment of Mr. 
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Edwards, sixteen pounds, seven shillings, and sixpence, for 
ground to erect a pew or seat thereon on the north side of the 
altar in the said Church of Eglwys Fach, and we do engage to 
hereby repay the said sum to the said John Forbes, Esq., or his 
heirs, in case any person prevents him from erecting a pew or 
seat on the said ground.” 


With this quotation I bring to a close these interest- 
ing extracts from the Vestry Book of Eglwys Fach. 
The extracts show the difficulties connected, in the 
eighteenth century, with the erection of churches in 
rural districts in Wales, and they also show that up to 
the very end of the last century the parishioners were 
probably, in North Wales parishes, church-going people. 

It remains for me to thank cordially the Rev. H. I. 
Davies, Vicar of Eglwys Fach, for his kindness in allow- 
ing me to make extracts from the parish books, and 
also for the trouble that he took in transcribing for my 
use several of the extracts above given. 























Revtews and Motices of Books. 


A History or Lirtte EnGLanpD BEYOND WALES, AND THE Non-Kymric 
CoLONY SETTLED IN PEMBROKESHIRE. By Epwarp Laws. Lon- 
don : George Bell and Sons. 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 


Our preceding notice of the work of our able and indefatigable 
General Secretary for South Wales dealt only with that portion of 
it devoted to what may be termed primeval Pembrokeshire, and 
with that period upon which the archeologist is the chief authority. 
In this branch of inquiry no county history with which we are 
acquainted can compare with the work at present under review. But 
when we come to the period for which research of a different order 
is required, we are forced to the conclusion that Mr. Laws as an 
historian does not compare advantageously with Mr. Laws as an 
archeologist. It could hardly be otherwise; for it is given to few 
men to be eminent in several fields, any one of which calls for un- 
divided attention. Mr. Laws is an experienced and successful 
digger and delver in barrow and tumulus, and we cannot expect 
him to attain equal eminence as a plodder through musty deeds 
and records. The consequence is, that whenever we come across 
any details connected with or illustrated by pre-historic “ finds”, 
they are presented con amore, and leave nothing to be desired ; but 
whenever we might hope for discoveries in parchment or paper, 
we are disappointed. While, therefore, there is in the first fifty 
pages much that is fresh and of the greatest value, in the remain- 
ing three hundred there is little that has not been gathered from 
well-known sources. True, the gleaning has been well and care- 
fully done, and it is a decided gain to have a number of scattered 
facts and notices woven into a clear and continuous narrative. 
The day has perhaps gone by for such works as Eyton’s Shrop- 
shire, or Ormerod’s Cheshire ; but we are conservative enough to 
regard those monuments of human patience and research with 
reverence, if not with love. We admit that by many they may be 
considered heavy, and that they are likely to remain “caviare to 
the general”; while of Mr. Laws’ Pembrokeshire it certainly cannot 
be said that it is dull, or that it will not be “ understanded of the 
ople”’. 
Withers is plenty in the book to merit the heartiest commenda- 
tion, and we could easily specify portions, especially those dealing 
with the fortunes of the county in its later days, to prove our 
assertion. But as it seems highly probable that it will run into 
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another, perhaps several editions, we think that we shall be doing 
better service to the author if we call attention to such points as 
we consider are open to question and improvement. For instance, 
Mr. Laws has been especially careful to record the constant squabbles 
of Briton, Saxon, Norman, and Fleming; but he nowhere gives us 
a clear and satisfactory conception of the elements which went to 
make up Pembrokeshire society, the friction between which was the 
cause of those miserable and ceaseless conflicts. To say that the 
Welsh were of different temperament to the other nationalities 
cooped up within the narrow confines of the modern county, and 
that their love of independence or abhorrence of restraint was so 
great that they could not brook a master’s hand, is to offer only a 
partial explanation of the chronic turmoil of Pembrokeshire and of 
every other district of Wales. One of the most striking facts in 
the history of the Principality is the remarkably quiet manner in 
which the people of Gwynedd acquiesced in the conquest of 
Edward I.» They had been brought to more desperate straits 
before 4.D. 1282, and had capable leaders after the fall of Llywelyn. 
But the clue to the change is to be found in the fact that the con- 
quest of Edward meant not only the subjugation of the people, 
but the inauguration of a new system of internal policy by the 
introduction of certain reforms into a community established on 
ideas that had worn themselves out, and that, by respecting some of 
its most cherished notions, gradually brought into accord the diverse 
elements in Cymric and Teutonic society. The pacification of 
Wales by Edward was a much nobler achievement than its con- 
quest. So also the commonly accepted idea that there was some- 
thing inherent in the Welshman that led him to fight rather than 
live in peace is founded upon an insufficient knowledge of the lines 
upon which the nation was developing before those lines were bene- 
ficially diverted by the English conquest. The tranquillity that has 
been the characteristic of Welshmen ever since that period—with 
the single important exception of Glyndwr’s revolt, the exceptional 
nature of which is seen in the calm that followed his death—proves 
that the undoubted turbulence of the earlier centuries arose from 
something outside themselves rather than from inborn tendencies, 
from environment rather than from character. Therefore, when 
Mr. Laws says (p. 66) that the Kymro “ proved himself incapable 
of autonomy”, because he made no headway against Silurian, 
Gael, Saxon, and Scandinavian, it only shows that he has not 
apprehended the nature of the conditions that kept the Cymry 
from attaining to national unity. 

At p. 70 Mr. Laws describes the policy of Rhodri Mawr, who is 
said to have divided the Principality between his three sons, as 
‘¢ parochial”, and considers that the hideous and interminable wars 
that devastated Wales in the tenth century “were due rather to 
the senseless law of succession instituted by the founder of the 
dynasty (i.e, Rhodri) than to individual wickedness and folly”. 
This belief Mr. Laws has adopted from the ordinary writers of 
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Welsh history; but if Rhodri can, by the utmost stretch of ‘proba- 
bility, be said to have instituted the partition of the Welsh king- 
dom, it is certain that he only applied to the throne the existing 
rules of succession to land. Similar phases of national and social 
life had been passed through by his Teutonic adversaries, until 
circumstances forced them into new forms of political and economic 
progress. Sir Henry Maine has observed that the institutions of 
the Irish (and therefore those of the Welsh) were virtually the 
same institutions as those out of which the “just and honourable 
law” of England grew; and he goes on to remark that “why these 
institutions followed in their development such different, paths it is 
the province of history to decide”. Our complaint ig that Mr. 
Laws has not contributed towards that decision, as we might 
reasonably have expected him to do. A 

Another branch of the history of Pembrokeshire in which we find 
Mr. Laws’s work at present defective is the condition of the body of 
the people at an epoch when glimpses of their social existence would 
be valuable. The early forms of civil life, the tenures under which 
the general community cultivated their lands or pastured their 
cattle, and the relations existing between them and their superiors, 
are in these days subjects of close inquiry; and it is to the county 
historian that the student of early institutions looks for much of 
the material necessary for his deductions. He would naturally 
expect that a history of Pembrokeshire, with its Celtic portion 
under tribal organisation, its Norman lordships under ‘more or less 
strict feudalism, its ecclesiastical domain of Dewisland presenting 
features of both systems, would farnish him with plentiful in- 
stances of the action of each upon the other. But Mr. Laws has 
neglected this field of inquiry. He frequently quotes from the 
Harleian MS. of George Owen, but has omitted a passage which 
exhibits the survival of an archaic custom down to. the writer’s 
own day. The lord of Kemes notes the existence of a peculiar 
tenancy called Rudvall, which, by his description of it, seems to 
have been a relic of the system of communal holding; and as this 
happens to be the only clear account of such a custom throughout 
the whole of South Wales beyond what we have in the Laws 
(though it must have been very common in other districts), it is a pity 
that our historian should not have turned the benefit of his local 
knowledge to account, and have given us some particulars of it from 
ancient title-deeds or surveys. Then there are the “ Tudwaldi”, 
tenants of the episcopal manor of St. David’s, of whose existence 
we are made aware by the Valor of Henry VIII, but of whom we 
hear nothing from Mr. Laws. We have met with the transcript of 
a charter (now in one of the Irish libraries), we think of the date 
of Bishop Gower, which has never appeared in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, and which is of importance as enumerating the epis- 
copal possessions; but it contains no notice of the peculiar class 
of tenants above mentioned. Perhaps Mr. Laws was afraid of 
making his work too dull; but we consider as much popular 
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interest can be extracted from an old inquisition as from a tumulus. 
He has gone so far as to give extracts from the charters of Pem- 
broke ; but since these exist only in copies which have never been 
published, we trust he will print them entire in his second edition. 

We have space to mention but one or two other points for 
correction or further reflection. The Romans could not have 
reached Pembrokeshire so early as .p. 52 (p. 37), as it was only 
in the preceding year that Caratacos was overthrown. The ob- 
servation (p. 53) that the mission of Germanus resulted in the 
fusion of the Kunedda and Brychan schools of Christianity is 
ingenious, but not convincing. The birthplace of St. Patrick (p. 55) 
is not placed by modern scholars in the south-west of England. 
The statement that “‘Ogma was the son of Tuatha de Danaan” (p. 
61) requires after the word “ of’’ “ one of the gods of the”. To say 
(p. 69) that Hywel dda was, of course, outside the pale of the 
Church of Rome, “as the Welsh Church had not acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Pope”’, is misleading. What was denied was 
the supremacy of the see of Canterbury, though at the date of 
Hywel even this is problematical (see an admirable note on this 
question by Mr. E. J. Newell in the Cardiff Weekly Mail of 15th 
May, “Cymru Fu” column). We are surprised to learn (p. 112) 
that the Gwylliaid Cochion Mawddwy, who in 1555 murdered 
Baron Owen, had had an unbroken existence of four centuries and 
a half, having been “founded” by Owain ap Cadwgan, who was 
killed in 1113; the author has adopted a late invention. The asser- 
tion (p. 168) that Henry II “ practically conquered the Principality” 
requires considerable qualification; and instead of Glyndwr having 
thrown away a fair chance by his non-appearance at Shrewsbury 
fight, the late Mr. T. O. Morgan has proved in our own pages (2nd 
Series, vol. ii, p. 117) that he never had a chance at all, being too 
far away to join the luckless Hotspur. “Lastly, the note on_p. 244, 
calling in question the accuracy of the late Mr. Thomas Wright, 
who attributed a letter of Barlow, Prior of Haverfordwest, and 
afterwards Bishop of St. David’s, to the year 1533, is superfluous. 
Further inquiries will show Mr. Laws that Mr. Wright was per- 
fectly correct. ; 

Such errors and omissions as we have pointed out are easily 
remedied, and militate but slightly against the real value of Mr. 
Laws’s work. Frequent perusal brings out its excellences, and 
its slight defects sink into comparative insignificance. We trust 
the time will soon come when the call for a new edition will allow 
of their complete elimination. 





Ocuam Inscriptions 1n IrELAND, Wates, AND ScorLanp. By the 
late Srr Samvet Fercusoy, P.R.LA., LL.D. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 1887. 8vo. Pp. 164. 


Tue study of Ogham inscriptions is one of the least popular 
branches of archwology, and the reason of this appears to be that 
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the authorities on the subject have arrived at no definite conclu- 
sion as to the meaning of the inscriptions, or as to the origin of the 
peculiar form of letter in which they are written. Most people 
like to be told dogmatically what they should believe. As Mark 
Twain says, when he sees an object in a museum labelled as being 
of uncertain date, it produces no effect upon his imagination what- 
ever; but if its age is marked several hundred years B.c., he is 
deeply impressed. Without wishing to depreciate the services 
rendered to science by the late Sir 8. Ferguson, we fear that he 
has not succeeded in advancing the study of Ogham inscriptions 
sufficiently far to enable the general reader to accept his conclu- 
sions unhesitatingly. The present volume contains the Rhind 
Lectures on Archeology, delivered in the autumn of 1884 at 
Edinburgh, in connection with the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. Before the work was ready for the press, the accomplished 
President of the Royal Irish Academy died, deeply lamented by all 
who had the privilege to know him, and leaving a gap amongst 
Irish antiquaries that will not easily be filled. The history of his 
labours is told in the preface as follows: “‘ For many years it had 
been the habit of Sir S. Ferguson to spend his summer holidays in 
visiting these monuments. His time and energies for the rest of 
the year were devoted to his professional or official duties; but his 
annual vacation was consecrated to the pursuit of poetry, litera- 
ture, and antiquities. The sedentary life of the city was then laid 
aside, and the long summer days were passed driving about the 
country in search of these and kindred subjects of interest. The 
rough accommodation and homely fare which these excursions 
often entailed were not without their attraction for him; his 
genial natare was happy in simple intercourse with his fellow- 
man, while the varied beauties of the extenal world ever gave him 
deep and keen delight. Year after year every nook and corner of 
Ireland and Wales was thus explored.” The result of these 
annual expeditions was that before his death Sir S. Ferguson had 
visited and taken casts of almost every Ogham monument in Great 
Britain, with the exception of those in Scotland. One hundred 
and sixty-three of these casts have been photographed by direction 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and twenty-one have been published 
in their Transactions. This being the case, it is a matter of 
extreme regret, and one which very much detracts from the value 
of the book, that it contains no illustrations whatever, although all 
this material was available. The readings of the inscriptions only 
are given, so that without referring to other works or seeing the 
stones themselves the reader has no means of testing their accu- 
racy. 

It is hardly necessary to remind members of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association that the Ogham alphabet is formed by 
straight strokes (numbering from one.to five), branching out on 
either side of a stem-line, or cutting right across it. The twenty 
letters of the alphabet are divided into four groups of five each, thus : 
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BLFSN 
HDTCQ 
MGNg st R 
AOUEI 


Assuming the stem-line to be horizontal, the first group consists 
of cross-strokes drawn at right angles below the line ; the second 
of cross-strokes drawn at right angles above the line; the third of 
long strokes drawn diagonally across the line; and the fourth of 
short strokes drawn at right angles across the line. In addition to 
the above there is a supplementary group of diphthongs, called the 
“ Forfeada”’ or “ overtrees”, expressing the following sounds: 
Ea Oi Ui Ia Ae 


The origin of the Ogham alphabet is a hard nut to crack. 
Canon Isaac Taylor has attempted to solve the problem, in his 
Greeks and Goths, and so has Prof. Rhys, in his Lectures on Welsh 
Philology; but no satisfactory answers have been given to the 
questions, Who invented it, Celts or Scandinavians? When was it 
invented ? Is it founded on the Roman alphabet, or derived from 
the Runic Futhorce? The tradition in Ireland is that it was 
invented by the half-mythical Tuatha de Danaan, a colony sup- 
posed to have come from the north of Europe through Scotland. 
There are some curious resemblances between the Ogham and the 
Runic alphabets, both being formed of straight strokes branching 
out of a stem-line; both being divided into groups of letters; 
and both having the letters called after the names of trees. The 
later Ranic alphabet or Futhorc consists of sixteen letters, arranged 
in three groups, thus : 

FuThORC 
HNIAS 
TBLMY 


Setting aside, as being contrary to experience, the possibility of 
a new alphabet of letters representing sounds having been invented 
by an illiterate people without passing through the hieroglyphic 
and other stages of development, it is evident that both the Runic 
and Ogham alphabets must have been derived from either the 
Greek or Roman ones;! but the secret of the alteration of the 
order of the letters has yet to be discovered. The fourth group of 
the Ogham alphabet consists entirely of vowels, which explains its 
raison d’étre; and Sir S. Ferguson suggests that the second group 
is an anagram of the words for one, two, three, four, five in the 
ancient Celtic speech, thus: H’aen 
Da 
Tri 
Cathar 


Quig ; 
but this theory appears to be very far-fetched. 


1 These being the ones derived from the Pheenician alphabet, which the 
Celts and Scandinavians would be most likely to have seen. 
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The disfavour into which the study of Ogham inscriptions has 
fallen at various times, and the openly sceptical opinions which 
have been expressed as to this kind of letter having any meaning 
at all, arise from the uncertainty as to what the true readings 
should be. Sir S. Ferguson gives a clear explanation in the first 
chapter of the reasons why correct readings are so difficult to 
obtain, even when the key to the alphabet is known. Errors are 
due to four distinct causes: (1) imperfections in the alphabet 
itself; (2) want of skill on the part of the writer or carver; (3) 
destruction of parts of the inscription by the effects of the weather ; 
and (4) inequality in the angle of the stone used as the stem-line. 

The Ogham alphabet has an inherent defect which exists in no 
other, for the shapes of the letters give no clue as to whether the 
inscription is in the proper position for being read, or whether it is 
upside down. In some cases also the inscriptions are intended to 
read from right to left, instead of from left to right. There are thus 
four distinct ways of reading an inscription, because the first group 
of letters, if placed in its proper position, with the cross-strokes 
below the horizontal stem-line, and read forwards (i.¢., from left to 
right), gives BLFSN; but if read backwards (i.e., from right to left), 
NSFLB; if placed upside down and read forwards it becomes HDTCQ ; 
and if read backwards in the same position, QcTpH. 

The want of skill on the part of the writer or carver of the 
inscription may cause the strokes forming a letter to be inexactly 
spaced, and in the older Ogham inscriptions there are no points to 
separate the words. The effects of weathering or fracture of the 
stone may remove the strokes on one side of the stem-line or at 
one end of a letter, thus entirely altering its value. On the Ogham 
monuments the angle of the stone is generally used as the stem- 
line, and if it is not perfectly even it is often difficult to tell on 
which side of the line the cross-strokes are intended to be. 

Sir S. Ferguson says: “ With so many causes of uncertainty, 
inherent and external, it is not surprising that scholars of fifty 
years ago looked upon Oghamic investigation as an unpromising 
employment. Sir James Ware and Mr. Astle had made public 
the fact that such an alphabet existed, and that Irish manuscripts 
of respectable antiquity professed to give examples of several 
varieties of it, and to furnish keys. Lhuyd, the father of Cambro- 
British archeology, had seen the Ogham inscribed stone of Bruscos 
on the strand at Trabeg Creek, near Dingle Harbour, in Kerry. 
Petrie had made known the general appearance of such a monu- 
ment by his drawing of the Ogham-inscribed pillar-stone at St. 
Manchan’s, in the same neighbourhood ; but he did not at that time 
regard such an inscription as tru alphabetic writing, and attempted 
no transliteration of the digits he nad drawn.” 

The key to the Ogham alphabet is given in the Book of Bally- 
mote, a compilation of the fourteenth century preserved in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin, and a knowledge 
of the meaning of the Ogham letters still survives amongst the 
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common people in the South of Ireland in a doggrel rhyme begin- 
ning with the following lines : 


“ For B one stroke at your right hand, 
And L doth always two demand ; 
For F draw three, for S make four ; 
When you want N you add one more.” 


Sir S. Ferguson quotes a curious passage out of the Windele 
MSS., in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, about a man 
named Collins, living at Duneen, co. Cork, who, in our own day, 
painted a long Irish poem on the Zodiac in the Ogham character 
upon his favourite walking-stick, and was also summoned before 
the magistrates for putting his name on his cart in similar letters. 
The accuracy of the key given in the Book of Ballymoie has been 
proved by the Right Rev. Dr. Charles Graves, Bishop of Limerick, 
who applied the well-known cypher-test to the Ogham inscriptions 
of Ireland, and also by the discovery of the Sagramuus biliteral and 
bilingual stone at St. Dogmael’s, in Pembrokeshire. 

Sir S. Ferguson’s book contains seven chapters, the first being 
introductory, the next four dealing with the inscriptions of Ireland, 
the sixth with those of Wales and Devon, and the last with those of 
Scotland. The arrangement is geographical, the monuments being 
described in the order in which they were visited, with remarks as 
to the surrounding scenery and the situation of each. The whole 
is divided into numbered paragraphs with marginal notes in the 
most systematic manner, so that, with the aid of a complete index 
and list of contents, the labour of looking out any particular 
passage is reduced to a minimum. In this respect it compares 
very favourably with the slovenly manner in which many archwo- 
logical writers put their work together. The exact position of 
each monument is carefully defined, and a reference given to the 
sheet of the Ordnance Map where the place is marked. Many 
authors of papers in the journals of archwological societies-know so 
well where the localities they mention are to be found, that they 
assume their readers are equally well informed, and consequently 
omit such very necessary information as the number of the sheet of 
the Ordnance Map, the county, parish, the number of miles north, 
south, east, or west of some large town, and the distance from the 
- nearest railway-station. The omission of particulars of this kind 
causes. a vast amount of unnecessary trouble and annoyance to 
students. 

Sir S. Ferguson has produced a handbook of the Ogham monu- 
ments of Great Britain which will be a great help to future inquirers 
wishing to visit the localities where they are to be found, and it is 
also valuable as giving a careful series of readings of the inscrip- 
tions; but it leaves completely untouched all the most interesting 
problems connected with the subject. If these problems are ever 
to be solved, it must be by some person like Prof. John Rhys, who 
possesses a thorough knowledge of the Celtic language. Sir S. 
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Ferguson was himself fully aware of the limits of his powers, for he 
says: “I shall have to leave the question of the Irish or British, as 
well as of Pagan or Christian origin, dependent on the question of 
language, which I do not profess to solve.” At the same time, the 
problem has not yet been attacked competently from its archwo- 
logical side. A great deal may be learnt from a map showing the 
geographical position of all the monuments, for it is probable that 
they originated in the part of the country where they are most 
numerous,’ that is to say, in the south-west promontory of the 
co. Kerry. A list of the stones, arranged according to the asso- 
ciations in which they have been found, shows that a considerable 
proportion occur in churches or churchyards, pointing to the Chris- 
tian origin at least of some of them. In Ireland the largest groups 
of Ogham monuments and the greatest number collectively have 
been discovered either built into the walls and roofs of the under- 
ground chambers within raths, or in ancient burial-grounds called 
“killeens”, now used only for the interment of unbaptised infants 
and suicides. Sir 8. Ferguson and Mr. R. Rolt Brash are both of 
the opinion that the building materials for the rath-caves were 
obtained from the neighbouring killeens, which cemeteries must, if 
this is so, be of greater age than the rath-caves. It is to be 
regretted that the killeens have not been more thoroughly ex- 
plored, with a view to determine whether the burials in them are 
Pagan or Christian. Several killeens are described in Mr. R. Rolt 
Brash’s Ogham-Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil, and in one that 
was examined the bodies were not-cremated, but enclosed in rude 
cists formed of stones set on edge. Superstitious ceremonies are 
still performed in some of the killeens, consisting of making the 
circuit of the burial-ground sunwise whilst saying certain prayers, 
and leaving votive offerings in a hollow stone basin called a 
“‘bullaun”, or hanging up pieces of rag on a thorn-tree over a holy 
well. A certain number of the Ogham monuments are marked 
with crosses of early form, but it is often difficult to determine 
whether the sacred symbol and the inscription were both carved at 
the same time. Sir 8. Ferguson believes the crosses to be contem- 
poraneous with the inscriptions, but Mr. Rolt Brash takes an oppo- 
site view; and “when doctors disagree, who shall decide?” 

The sixth chapter, on the Welsh Ogham stones, will probably 
be of most interest to the readers of Archeologia Cambrensis, 
although there is very little added to what has already appeared in 
our Journal, in Prof. Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallia, and in Prof. 
J. Rhys’s Lectures on Welsh Philology. 

The work of Sir S. Ferguson’s life has been a labour of love, and 
it is to be hoped that the publication of his lectures will induce 
others to take up the study of the early sepulchral monuments of 


1 Dr. J. Anderson, in his Scotland in Early Christian Times, First Series, 
has explained this method very ably. He calls the group consisting of the 
greatest number of examples the “ principal group’’, and the others the 
“derived groups”. 
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Great Britain, which he pursued with such untiring energy; and 
if, when climbing on the shoulders of an intellectual giant, we are 
enabled to see further into the past than the giant himself, we 
must not forget that it is not to our unaided powers of vision that 
we Owe our success. 








Archaeological Motes and Queries. 


An Ancient MS. connectep with Luanparr CaTHEeprat.— At the 
Episcopal Visitation held in Llandaff Cathedral on Wednesday the 
23rd inst., an ancient MS. of great interest connected with the his- 
tory of the Chapter was delivered into their custody by Mr. J. E. 
Ollivant, the Chancellor of the Diocese. The existence of this MS. 
had been for many years unknown to the members of the Chapter 
until interest being aroused in the history of the Chapter in the 
time of the Cathedral Commission of 18538, search was made in the 
Diocesan Registry, at the instigation of Bishop Ollivant, for any 
MSS. bearing on its history. The Registrar, Mr. Huckwell, when 
asked what documents were in his possession, did not at first men- 
tion these; but on March 24 he put into the Bishop’s hands some 
MSS. in parchment, which doubtless formed one of the ‘ three books’ 
said by Browne Willis (p. 177) to be in the custody of the Chapter 
of Llandaff, viz., the Chapter Act Book, begun in 1575; the Liber 
Londavensis ; and the third containing ‘some orders by Bishop 
Blethin’. The Chapter Act Book still exists; the Liber Landaven- 
sts has wandered from its original possessors, and is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. P. B. Davies-Cooke of Owston, near Doncaster ; 
and the third comprised the MSS. restored on the 23rd inst. to the 
Chapter. These were rebound and carefully guarded by the late 
Bishop, and were found among his papers by the Chancellor, his 
executor, by whom a correct copy and a translation have been made. 
The Visitation afforded a fitting opportunity to restore these inte- 
resting pages to the custody of the Chapter. 

“The first sheet (paged 81, as if it had belonged to a larger 
volume) is a copy of a dispensation respecting marriage within the 
prohibited degrees, granted by Cardinal Wolsey. The other side 
of this has been utilised for the commencement of the charge of 
Bishop Blethin to the Chapter, 1575. The third portion is headed 
* Consuetudines et Ordinaciones Ecclesise Landavensis’, and contains 
much interesting matter respecting the government of the Cathe- 
dral, the residence of the canons and their rota for preaching, the 
oaths of the bishop and canons on installation, and so forth, in six 
pages. The whole ends with a blessing and imprecation on those 
respectively who should keep and violate them, and a declaration 
that these ordinances were sealed by the Bishop and Chapter, Janu- 
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ary 30, 1575, and 18 Eliz. Amongst the details we find that such 
canons as had not the divinum predicandi donum were required to 
pay, instead of preaching, the sum of five shillings of English 
money. Every canon was required to purchase a cope of the value 
of five marks, which on his death his executors were to hand over 
to the church, or the value of the same. 

“It is possible that these are ordinances which were drawn up in 
the time of Bishop Henry, Prior of Abergavenny, who regulated 
the status of the Chapter between 1195 and 1218; or that those 
concerning the ‘ Residence of the Canons’ are those drawn up by 
William de Brewys, 1265-86, which are to be found in the original 
Liber Landavensis. That there is some connection between these 
‘Consuetudines’ and the Liber Landavensis appears clear, for the 
Chancellor forwarded a few extracts to Mr. Davies-Cooke, who 
kindly compared them with his MS., and found great similarity ; 
for instance, the entry about the cope is to be found in both, 

** Some extracts from the ‘Charge of Bishop Blethin’, with other 
interesting matter, may be found in the Account of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral, published by Bishop Ollivant in the year 1860.”—Western 
Mail, May 25, 1888. 





REcorDs OF THE Baitiwick oF WREXHAM, A.D. 1839 ann 1340,—“ It 
seems desirable to call attention to some of the chief points of inte- 
rest presented by the records which the Corporation of Wrexham 


have lately ordered to be transcribed and translated. These records 
are simply the proceedings of the courts of the bailiwick of Wrex- 
ham, held between Michaelmas 1339 and Michaelmas 1340. 

“The bailiwick or raglotry of Wrexham (representing an ancient 
Welsh commote) included, besides Wrexham, the following town- 
ships :—Rhiwabon, Dinhinlle Isaf, Dinhinllé Uchaf (then, appa- 
rently, called ‘Trefibychain’), Moreton Wallicorum (then called 
‘ Eglwysegl’), Moreton Anglicorum (then called simply ‘ Moreton’), 
Cristionydd Kenrick, Esclusham, Minera, Bersham, Broughton, 
Brymbo (then sometimes called ‘ Bryn-baw’), Erddig (then called 
‘Eurddicot’), Stansty, Acton, Marchwiel, Sontley, Eyton, and Ruy- 
ton. The other townships in the present Hundred of Bromfield 
belonged then to the bailiwick of Marford. 

“ As representing an old Welsh commote, the bailiwick of Wrex- 
ham had its group of ancient Welsh officers,—its raglot, its ringild, 
its sergeant of the peace, and its chief forester, all of whom are 
mentioned in the record. These were entitled to various charges 
on certain lands. They were entitled also to levy certain sums on 
the tenants, or at least the bond-tenants of the lord. But Cenric ap 
Codblawd and Hinion ap Rhirid, two of the raglot’s bailiffs, were 
continually being ‘ presented’ for exacting more than was due; and 
in one case these bailiffs were ‘ presented’ for ‘ going daily as guests 
to the houses of the lord’s bondsmen in Dinhinlle, to their damage, 
and in contempt of the lord.’ 

“The values of things in this district at that time are worthy of 
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notice. Horses were worth from five to eleven shillings each, and 
bulls from five to six shillings. Cows are nearly always appraised 
at six shillings and eightpence, and lambs were twopence apiece. 
On the other hand, a hive of bees was worth nearly nine shillings. 
Lead was fifteen shillings a charr, the charr being nearly equal in 
weight to our ton. Corn was sold by the hob or hobbett, the meill, 
and the quarter. The hobbett is still in use; but I have never 
heard of the meill. Oats were threepence a hobbett, and there were 
eight hobbetts in a quarter. Wheat was two shillings a quarter. 
Flax was sold by the ‘ disne’, whatever that may be. 

**Teuan Dymock, the second of the well known family of Dymock, 
is twice mentioned in these records; but if Dymock is really a 
Welsh surname, it was the only Welsh surname then established in 
the district. With this doubtful exception, all names were strictly 
personal, and not hereditary. Names like John, Thomas, and Wil- 
liam, were only then beginning to come into use, and were still very 
rare. The really common male names were Addaf, Bleddyn, Cadw- 
gan, Cenric, David, Ednyfed, Einion, Elidyr, Griffydd, Griffri, 
Grono, Heilin, Howel, Hwfa, Ieuaf, Ieuan, Iocyn, Ithel, Iorwerth, 
Madoc, Meilir, Morgan, Owen, and Rhys. The following male names 
occur more’rarely: Awr, Belyn, Cadifor, Cyfnerth, Daniel, Donyn, 
Dyfynwyn, Gwyn, Gwion, Gwrgeneu, Ifor, Llywarch, Madyn, Med- 
ron, Niniaw, and Rhirid. I give, finally, all the female names men- 
tioned in the record: Angharad, Dyddgu, Efa, Generys, Genilles, 
Gwenllian, Gwenhwyfar, Gwerfil, Gwladys, Hawys, Hunydd, Lleucu, 
Marred, Myfanwy, Nest, Tangwystl, and Tibot. 

“Scores of the persons mentioned in these records had nick- 
names, and in some cases a man’s nickname wholly displaced his 
true name. Thus one man was always called ‘Codblawd’ (Bag of 
Meal), another ‘Bongam’ (Crooked Shank), a third ‘Talgrach’ 
(Scabby Forehead), a fourth ‘ Bolgrach’ (Scabby Belly), and a fifth 
‘Torddu’ (Black Belly). Then we have names like ‘ Ithel Gostog’ 
(Ithel the Surly), ‘Iorwerth Grinwas’ (Iorwerth the Niggard), 
‘Madoc Hagr’ (Madoc the Ugly), ‘ Cenric Sant’ (Cenric the Saint), 
‘Madoc Chwith’ (Madoc the Left-Handed), ‘Iocyn Oer’ (Iocyn the 
Cold). ‘Grono y Mes’ (Grono of the Acorns) may also be mentioned 
as @ Curious name. 

“There were very few Englishmen in the district; and in one 
trial in which an Englishman was concerned, the case had to be 
adjourned to the next court because not enough of his countrymen 
were present to form a jury. There were, however, a good many 
Englishmen settled near Ruabon, either in the township of Dinhin- 
lle Isaf or in that of Moreton-below-the-Dyke. In the last named 
township were at that time iron mines; and in the same township, 
or in the adjoining township of Dinhinlle Isaf, was also a forge; 
and I think it must have been in connection with these iron mines 
and forge that the colony of Englishmen just mentioned came to be 
established. Now the eastern portion of Moreton-below-the-Dyke 
forms a distinct hamlet, which is still called ‘ Moreton Anglicorum’, 
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or ‘ Moreton of the English’, and this hamlet includes ‘ The Gefelian’, 
a name which means ‘the Smithy’, whilst just outside its borders 
are two farms which for centuries have been called ‘The Cinders’. 
Finally, Moreton Anglicorum formed part of a manor which was 
called ‘Manerium Fabrorum’, or Manor of the Smiths. I think, 
then, that Moreton Anglicorum was possibly the district occupied 
by the Englishmen who worked the iron mines and forge above 
named. How were the spiritual wants of these Englishmen sup- 
plied? In answer I may say that in a survey of Moreton Anglico- 
rum, taken in 1620, an old chapel, then in ‘decay’, is mentioned 
there. 

“‘ Besides Ieuan Dymock, the ancestors of several other weli known 
local Welsh families are mentioned in these records, the ancestors 
of the Broughtons of Marchwiel, the Lloyds of Plas Madoc, the 
Eytons of Eyton, the Sontleys of Sontley, and of the present Mr. 
Jones-Parry of Llwynon. 

“ More interesting still it is to find mentioned, not once only, but 
again and again, those two famous brother bards, Madoc Benbras 
and Ednyfed ap Griffith. It seems quite worth while to tell the 
story of these two poets, and of their almost equally famous brother, 
Llewelyn Llogell, the parson of Marchwiel. 

“In the early part of the fourteenth century there was living in 
the neighbourhood a gentleman of ancient Welsh lineage, who owned 
a large part of the townships of Sontley and Eyton, and from whom 
the Sontleys of Sontley and the Eytons of Upper Eyton were 
derived. His name was Griffith ap Iorwerth ap Hinion. Now this 
gentleman had three sons,—Ednyfed; Madoc, commonly called 
‘Madoc Benbras’ (Madoc Coarse Head) ; ; and Llewelyn, rector of 
Marchwiel, commonly called ‘ Llogell’ (or Pocket). Now all these 
three sons were notable poets, and their names were connected with 
two of the three ‘ regenerating Histeddfodau’ of Wales. In the con- 
fusion and social disorganisation resulting from the long struggle 
for Welsh independence, the ancient Welsh metres were in danger 
of being wholly forgotten throughout North Wales. The three sons 
of Griffith ap Iorwerth had been compelled to go to Glamorgan as 
pupils to Llewelyn ap Gwilym Emlyn (who was then at the court 
of Ifor Hael) to learn the mechanical principles of their art. But 
it was through the three great ‘regenerating Kisteddfodau’ that 
the rules of vocal song became again the common property of the 
bards of Wales. 

“The first of these three Histeddfodau was held at Maes Aleg, 
under the patronage of Ifor Hael. The second was held at Dol- 
goch, in Emlyn; and here Ednyfed ap Griffith, one of our three 
local bards, won the chair. It is said that this Ednyfed, of Sontley, 
was actually the preceptor of the famous poet Iolo Goch. It was 
probably at his instance that the third of the three great ‘ regenerat- 
ing Histeddfodau’ came to be held in the parish of Marchwiel. At 
this famous congress of the bards, held under the patronage of Karl 
Mortimer of Chirk, Ednyfed’s two brothers greatly distinguished 
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themselves. Here Llewelyn Llogell read his englynion of ‘ March- 
wiail Bedw Briglas’ (Saplings of the Green-topped Birches), in which 
the name of the parish was punningly hit off. And here Madoc 
Benbras, the other brother, won the chair and birchen wreath for a 
poem to a lady,—a poem which Dafydd ap Gwilym, perhaps the 
finest poet which Wales had produced, himself praised. 

“ Now, as I have said, the above named Madoc and Ednyfed are 
repeatedly mentioned in these records of court. In one case they 
prosecuted David ap Howel for trespass and for cutting twigs upon 
their land, the defendant being found guilty, and fined twelve pence. 
In another case the lord assigns them three roods of land in Morton 
in place of three roods of their own land wasted in iron mining. In 
a third case Madoc Benbras is defendant, with others, in a plea con- 
cerning agreement. Finally, this same Madoc sues Hinion ap David 
for one meill of corn, and wins his case. The name of Llewelyn 
Llogell does not occur in the records ; but his son, David ap Llogell, 
appears to be once mentioned. Griffith ap Iorwerth, the father of 
the three poets, was at this time dead ; but his widow, Gwenhwyfar 
ferch Madoc, was still living, and is described as appearing in court 
and acknowledging hersclf indebted to Stephen of the Green in the 
sum of twenty-nine shillings and two pence. 

‘ Madoe, Vicar of Wrexham (doubtless Madoc ap Hwfa, or Madoc 
Athro), is twice mentioned, once for ‘ brewing contrary to the assize 
of ale’. The names of other clergymen also occur: Madoc ap Ithel, 
chaplain; Howel ap John, chaplain; Howel the chaplain; and 
William Francais, or William the Frenchman. Then we have Grono 
the sexton, and Madoc the ‘ clochydd’ or clerk. 

“There were not then many trades practised in this district. 
Plenty of shoemakers, smiths, and carpenters are, however, men- 
tioned in the record. The name of a man’s trade or calling was 
generally blended with his personal name, so as to yield names like 
the following: ‘ David Of’ (David the Smith), ‘ lorwerth Saer’ (Ior- 
werth the Carpenter), ‘Madoc Grydd’ (Madoc the Shoemaker), 
‘Ieuan Winwr’ (Ieuan the Wine-Seller), ‘lorwerth Feichiad’ (Ior- 
werth the Swineherd), ‘ Hwfa Feddyg’ (Hwfa the Physician). 

‘The fines or amercements mentioned in the record as imposed 
for offences, were generally very small, and there are only two 
instances recorded of persons committed to gaol. Nearly every 
offence was purged by fine. This was even the case with man- 
slaughter. ‘Thus Einion ap Bleddyn, indicted for the death of Ior- 
werth the Carpenter, of Brymbo, paid a fine of six shillings and 
eight pence for the lord’s peace; and Howel ap Hwfa ap Madoc, 
indicted for the death of Alan Bertar, paid a fine of three shillings 
and four pence. The fines for theft were gene.ally much higher. 
Thus David ap Iorwerth Ddu, indicted in that he stole three cattle 
worth six shillings, of Addaf Goch, had to pay a fine of twenty-six 
shillings and eight pence. 

‘** Forestalling’, that is purchasing articles on their way to mar- 
ket, with the intention of selling them again at a higher price, was 
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regarded as a serious offence; and Gwilym ap Donyn, for forestall- 
ing victuals going to Fabrorum, was fined six shillings. 

“*In conclusion, two other curious cases may be mentioned. In 
the first, Einion ap Rhirid, one of the raglot’s officers, before named, 
was fined for unjustly importing cattle into the country, on account 
of the deficiency of bondsmen, infringing thus a regulation which 
must have been made in the interest of the bondsmen. 

“In the other case, Iorwerth ap Myfanwy and David ap Iorwerth 
Ddu were attached for conferring together without license, and 
stealing a leek from the garden of David ap Cadwgan Fychan. 
Now this unlicensed conference associated with the taking of a leek 
(the symbol of Welsh nationality) looks rather as though some- 
thing political, something that might be taken for an anti-English 
' movement, was suspected. 

“T have by no means exhausted, in the foregoing notice, all the 
points of interest presented by the record. The latter contains, 
however, a great deal of unimportant detail, and the thoughtless 
reader will, therefore, no doubt, pronounce the whole transcript to 
be of little value. Ido not hesitate to say, however, that to the 
historian records: like this are priceless; and that this particular 
record has not merely thrown a flood of light on the time to which 
it relates, but has actually cleared up points of present day interest 
which have hitherto remained obscure. There are at the Record 
Office boxes full of other ancient documents relating to this district. 


Surely there are those who would gladly contribute to have the 
more important of these documents transcribed. The transcripts, 
or translations of them, might then be placed in our Free Library, 
and so made accessible to all. 


* ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER.” 
Wrezham Advertiser, Jan. 21, 1888. 


Report ON THE EXcavatTioNs IN THE ApBEY OF Strata FLoripa. 
—Last year I commenced to excavate the site of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire, and I read a paper 
thereon at the Denbigh Meeting of the Cambrian Archeologi- 
cal Association. It was then determined, if a sufficient fund were 
subscribed, to continue the excavations, and clear away the accu- 
mulated soil and rubbish from the site, and store on the spot 
the mouldings and other details of the church now hidden, with 
a view to elucidate the style and period of the building, and 
preserve its remains, whder the care of a local committee, for 
the inspection of future visitors. A fund of upwards of £90 
has been collected, and, though not sufficient to complete the 
work, the estimated cost of which is £150, the Committee of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association determined to begin the ex- 
cavation under my superintendence. The works are now in pro- 
gress, having been commenced on the 24th of May last, and a 
staff of twenty-two men, under an efficient clerk of works, i 
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employed in clearing away the accumulated rubbish and débris of 
three centuries of neglect and decay. About half of the nave, and 
the north and south aisles have been cleared, together with the 
whole of the north transept and its three eastern chapels, about 
half of the presbytery, and the exterior of the north transept, the 
east end of the presbytery, and the east side of the south transept 
and chapter-house, disclosing the freestone plinths and magnificent 
buttresses, showing that the entire building had fine-dressed free- 
stone quoins throughout. The excavations, so far as they have 
gone, have brought to light a most valuable series of architectural 
details, in no way inferior to those in any of our finest English 
cathedrals, much of the carved work resembling in its character 
the carving at Lincoln Cathedral and at St. David’s. The nave- 
arcades, of which masses have been found lying as they had fallen 
outwards, were of richly moulded pointed arches of Early Transi- 
tional work, alternately of different sections. Already three dis- 
tinct sets of mouldings have been discovered. Fragments of carved 
capitals have been found, and portions of the moulded bases and 
shafts of the piers. The respond of the south arcade is, fortu- 
nately, perfect to the height of several feet above the base, and it 
is hoped that some portion of the piers close to the central tower 
are still standing under the mass of fallen rubbish which covers 
that part of the church. In the north transept was found the 
great north door, with fragments of carved mouldings of lily 
pattern, exactly the same as in the north doorway of St. David’s 
Cathedral. The three eastern chapels of the north transept had 
clustered piers, with pointed arches of Early Transitional type, 
and were groined. The handsomely carved central boss, with iron 
loop for suspending the lamp in front of the altar, has been found 
in each chapel, together with the bases of the altars, and most 
beautiful pavements of incised and encaustic tiles in elaborate and 
artistic patterns. Some of the tiles have armorial bearings and 
designs, with the dragon of Wales, the griffin, the arms of 
Despencer, and one plain shield with a chevron. The tile pave- 
ments are singularly beautiful in design, and of very rich glazing 
and colouring. Fragments of plaster painted in fresco have been 
found, with fragments of stained glass windows, and much of the 
stonework has been painted, more especially in the chapels and 
presbytery. Externally, on the eastern side of the south transept, 
have been found a series of monks’ graves, some of which have 
still their carved head-stones in situ. They are of early date, with 
very curious interlaced rope-work patterns, of Celtic type, carved 
thereon. The graves are covered with rough local stone slabs. 
The first one found had a cross carved on it, and is probably the 
grave of the first abbot, David, who died in 1182, when the Abbey 
was being built. In the presbytery, which was also groined like 
the chapels, masses of the fallen arches have been found, and 
underlying them a large quantity of the jambs of the great east 
window, which was of peculiar type, much resembling the east 
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window of St. David’s Cathedral, which was built by Bishop Peter 
de Leia. Instead, however, of the lozenge ornament, as at St. 
David's, this has a circular pattern, of peculiarly Norman character, 
and is quite unique in its design. The ruins of the great central 
tower still remain to be opened. The arches have fallen to a great 
extent, and it is hoped that some of the mouldings may be found 
in situ and intact. All the moulded stone-work and carvings are 
carefully removed as the work proceeds and stacked on the spot 
where found, and an immense mass of most interesting architec- 
tural details is being accumulated. Unfortunately, the funds are 
being rapidly exhausted, and it is hoped that further subscriptions 
may be obtained, so that the work may be completed, and that 
measures may be taken to secure from damage the exquisite tile 
pavements, together with what is left of the building. 

It is proposed, if sufficient funds are obtained, to cover in one »- 
the chapels, so that some of the more delicate carved work and 
other objects of interest discovered may be secured from damage or 
loss. Eventually it is intended to hand over the ruins to a local 
committee, who will take charge of them. A small fee will be 
asked for admission, which, with the funds thus raised, will be 
sufficient to maintain them in good order and repair. 

Subscriptions in aid of the Excavation Fund will be received by 
Mr. R. W. Banks, Ridgebourne, Kington, Herefordshire, the 
Treasurer of the Cambrian Archeological Association. A collect- 
ing-box has also been put up in the ruins, and the clerk of the 
works, Mr. Telfer Smith, will receive and account to the Treasurer 
for any donations visitors may place therein or hand to him. 

Subscribers to the Excavation Fund will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of visiting Strata Florida and inspecting the state of the 
work immediately after the meeting of the Cambrian Archwological 
Association at Cowbridge, commencing on Monday, the 13th of 
August, as it is proposed that a party shall be formed for this 
purpose, leaving Cowbridge on Saturday, the 18th. Sunday will 
be spent at Strata Florida, and the excavations formally explained 
on the Monday. 

SrerHen W. WILLI1aMs. 


Tue Mystery Piays at Mortarx.—‘ A correspondent of the 
Daily News, who witnessed the mystery play of ‘St. Tryphine’, 
which has just been performed at Morlaix, in Brittany, gives some 
account of the doings. The play was acted in the old theatre by a 
company from Plouaret. The leading actor, Menguy, an authority 
on the Celtic melodrama, played the part of Kervoura, who, by his 
ambition to make himself King of Britain, was the cause of all the 
misfortunes of his sister Tryphine, wife of King Arthur. Nothing 
more curious and rudimentary can be conceived than some of the 
stage effects. A good deal was left to the imagination of the spec- 
tators, and archeological truth was not in all instances respected. 
For instance, the King of England appears guarded by soldiers of 
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the 148th Line Regiment. The barbarous grossness of the mys- 
teries which used to be played in churches in former times was not 
expurgated. A popular Celtic song, by masons building a castle, 
was one of the taking curiosities of the piece, the representation of 
which was extended over two days. M. Luzel, the archivist of 
Quimper, and one of the last of the Breton bards, wrote the pro- 
logue, which was a great success, in spite of the religious sceptic- 
ism of the house and its historical ignorance. There was much 
laughter at the passages showing the childish simplicity of religious 
faith of the author of the mystery. The banquet given at the 
town hall after the mystery plays were over was rich in local 
colour. Everything was as much as possible a revival of the time 
of Queen Anne. The tables were served by peasant men and 
women from Quimper, Pontaven, Pontlabbé, and other primitive 
places, wearing the local costumes. MM. de Bornier, Luzel, 
Zaccone, the novelist and playwright, who is a Morlaix man, and 
the company of the Théatre Frangais, were at the banquet. Drafts- 
men of the illustrated journals from all parts also attended, and 
many artists from Paris, who were busy sketching in their note- 
books. One of the toasts given was ‘ Legendary Brittany, and 
long may she retain her picturesque customs.’ In the evening 
there was a ball in the market-place, at which the dances of the 
country were performed to the music of bagpipes. The ball-room 
was under the arches of the Viaduct. The theatrical company 
from Plouaret led the figure-dances, which were local. There was 
plenty of life and mettle in the heels of the dancers, and, as nearly 
every one who was not from Paris had drunk freely, without, how- 
ever, drinking too deep, the company was in a right joyous mood. 
Many of the dances were photographed while being performed. 
The Parisians have made an excursion to St. Pol de Léon, to see 
the open-work stone belfry described by Pierre de Lotti, and sung 
of by Louisa Puget. M. de Bornier and M. Mounet-Sully climbed 
to the top. They also went to visit the famous Roscoff fig-tree, 
the branches of which have taken root in the ground like those of 
an Indian banyan and sent up other trunks. M. de Bornier has 
told us that he will adapt the Mystery of St. Tryphine for the 
Frangais, and will preserve its picturesque character, and, so far as 
possible, its natveté.”—St. James’s Gazette, April 17th, 1888. 





OraanisaTion or Loca, ArcHzoLocicaL Resgarco.—The follow- 
ing letter has been addressed to the Editor of the Archeological 
Review (April 1888) :— 

‘*Sir,—Last summer, in conversation with one or two friends 
who were, like myself, much interested in provincial archeology, 
and much vexed at the desultory, unsystematic, and overlapping 
character of much that is attempted both in investigation and 
publication by our county societies, I proposed that the Society of 
Antiquaries should be invited to call us together in conference. 
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The idea was favourably received. From several county archwo- 
logists, of far greater repute and experience than myself, to whom 
I ventured to make a like proposition in writing, an equally sym- 
pathetic response was obtained. It was proposed to address a 
respectful joint request! to the President and Council of the parent 
Society, that it would please them to summon such a gathering. 
For reasons that need not here be specified it was decided to defer 
prosecuting this plan till the current year. 

“It was, therefore, with peculiar pleasure that I read in the first 
issue of the Archeological Review a like idea elaborated and excel- 
lently expressed in the opening ‘ Editorial Note’. We all want 
more direction and system in our archeological researches. I can- 
not conceive that aught but good could accrue from a general 
conference under the auspices and authority of the Society of 
Antiquaries. I should not propose, in any joint petition, to dic- 
tate to the Society in any way the details of such a conference, or 
how representatives of the different societies, or individuals un- 
connected with any special organisation, should be invited; but if 
the idea commended itself to the President and Council, I am sure 
they are to be fully trusted to carry it to a wise conclusion. 

“Your own way of arguing the necessity for the joint and 
systematic action of antiquaries leaves hardly anything more to be 
said; but I may point out how, in the department of ecclesiology, 
in which I am primarily interested, such united and methodical 
action on matters like bells and church plate, if adopted but a few 
years ago, would have saved us from some poorly done work, and 
improved materially all that has been accomplished. Specialists, 
too, like Professor Browne and Mr. Romilly Allen, in early scul- 
tured stones, or Baron de Cosson and Mr. Hartshorne, in effigies, 
would find their work rendered so much easier of satisfactory 
accomplishment, by the compilation of careful catalogues through- 
out our English shires. 

“Fired many years ago by the first edition of Canon Isaac 
Taylor’s inimitable Words and Places, I endeavoured to collect all 
the field-names of my own comparatively small county of Derby, 
but was fairly baffled and beaten by expense and difficulties, after 
a little more than half the work was accomplished. I then, however, 
learnt enough to tell me that if this branch of local etymology was 
thoroughly and consistently followed out throughout England— 
each county society collecting its own field-names, and having them 
entered on the large Ordnance Survey maps, with duplicates of the 
whole deposited in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries—a 
wonderful flood of light would be cast for intelligent eyes on the 
early colonisation of our land, on its development, progressive trade 
and successive resources, as well as on general folk-lore, and many 


1 A petition of the kind suggested, signed by a large number of the mem- 
bers of the councils of the various local archeological societies has already 
been presented to the President of the Society of Autiquaries. 
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kindred subjects, such as could never be gleaned by the closest 
study of the mere names of towns or hamlets. 

“For these reasons, and for many yet more important, so well 
marshalled by yourself in the March issue of the Archeological 
Review, it is earnestly to be hoped that common action in the cause 
of historic, as well as of pre-historic, archeology will soon be 
taken; and, as the best preliminary to such a course, allow me to 
strongly urge a general call upon the Society of Antiquaries in the 
direction indicated. I think such a request should be made before 
the close of the summer session (June), so that a conference might 
be summoned, if deemed advisable, in the ensuing autumn or 
winter. 

“‘ As [ have already some names, perhaps you will allow me to 
say that I shall be glad to receive others, and I hope that you, Sir, 
will do the same; or I shall be equally pleased to send my name, 
with those I have obtained, to any one else, or to any committee that 
may be formed for a like object. 

“J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

‘‘ Barton-le-Street Rectory, Malton.” 





AMPHITHEATRE AT ToMEN Y Mur, MERIONETHSHIRE.—Castell Tomen 
y Mur is situated in the north-west of Merionethshire, a mile 
south-east of Maentwrog Road Station, on the Bala and Festiniog 
Railway (Ordnance Map, one inch to the mile, sheet No. 75, N.E.). 
The remains at this place consist of a Roman station, which has 
been identified with the Heriri Mons, mentioned in the Second 
Iter of Richard of Cirencester, from Caernarvon to Wroxeter, and 
the amphitheatre here illustrated. Tomen y Mar has been visited 
by the Cambrian Archmological Association on three different 
occasions, during the meetings held at Dolgelly in 1850, at Portmadoc 
in 1868, and at Bala in 1884. Upon the last occasion Mr. Worth- 
ington G. Smith made the drawing of the amphitheatre now 
published. The antiquities of Tomen y Mur have been described 
by our late lamented friend the Rev. E. L. Barnwell in the Archeo- 
logia Oambrensis (vol. ii, 4th Series, p. 190), and by Mr. J. W. 
Grover in the Journal of the British Archeological Association (vol. 
xxvii, p. 277). The seven Roman inscribed stones found here are 
engraved in Prof. Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallie (pls. 74, 78, 
and 79). They have been removed to Plas Tan-y-Bwlch, near 
Maentwrog, and built into the terrace wall. Excavations made on 
the site of the station have resulted in the discovery of masonry 
walls of Roman workmanship, pottery, coins, tiles, querns, a stone 
hammer, and a red carnelian intaglio representing Mercury, now in 
the possession of Mr. Coulson of Corsygedol. Two Roman roads 
cross each other at Tomen y Mur, one from Conwy to Caer- 
marthen, and the other from Caernarvon to Wroxeter, thus making 
the station of great strategical importance. The amphitheatre is a 
circular earthwork, 81 ft. in diameter inside, and surrounded by a 
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mound 21 ft. wide and 10 to 12 ft. high. It was probably used for 
the gladiatorial exhibitions to which the Romans were so much 
addicted. Other amphitheatres occur in connection with Roman 
stations at Colchester, Silchester, Dorchester, Cirencester, Rich- 
borough, and Caerleon.! J. Romitty ALLEN. 





Piace House, Swanskea.—There is a brief notice of “ Place 
House”, alias the‘ Manor House”, in the Life of Sir Matthew Cradock, 
published by the Rev. J. Montgomery Traherne, F.R.S. In a scarce 
book, called Contributions towards a History of Swansea, by Lewis 
L. Dillwyn, Esq., F.R.S., there is a record of the demolition of the 
old house, together with an interesting discovery of a number of 
silver coins in some part of the building. The record is as follows: 
“©1840, April 9. On this day, while the workmen were engaged in 
pulling down the venerable ruins of the old Manor House, pre- 
paratory for building the south side of Temple Street, a vessel con- 
taining a large number of silver pennies was found, and a full 
account of the discovery and particulars of the coins, by Mr. G. G. 
Francis, will appear at page 33 of the Appendix to the fifth 
Annual Report of the Royal Institution, which is now in the 
press. Mr. Francis informs me that, of 166 of these sterlings or 
pennies which he examined, 154 are of the reign of Edward the 
First or Second, 4 of Alexander the Third of Scotland, 4 of 
Flanders of the same period, and 8 illegible. Some of the rarer 
types have been presented to the Museum by Mr. Francis.” 

The cork model of Place House was made by the late Colonel 
Evan Morgan, R.A., of St. Helen’s, Swansea. The engraving is 
from a drawing made by Mr. Worthington G. Smith at the Swan- 
sea Meeting in 1886, and the block was presented to the Cambrian 
Archeological Association by the late Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

J. D. Davins, Llanmadoc. 





Ysprtty Evan, CazRNARVONSHIRE.—The village of Yspytty Evan 
is situated on the river Conwy, which separates Denbighshire from 
Caernarvonshire, about six miles south of Bettws y Coed, just on 
the border between the two counties. It was visited by the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association at the Llanrwst Meeting in 1882. 
In the Archeologia Cambrensis (vol. vi, Series III, p. 105) will be 
found a paper by “J. E.” on “ Yspytty Ifan, or the Hospitallers in 
Wales”, from which the following particulars are taken. 

The name Yspytty Ifan (Hospitium Sancti Johannis) is derived 
from a hospice belonging to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
which formerly existed in this place. Yspytty Evan was anciently 
called Spitty Dolgenwall; and in the reign of Henry II, Llywelyn 
ap Iorwerth, Prince of Aber and Lord of Snowdon, bestowed lands 
on the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem by the description of the 


1 See Thomas Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 176. 
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House of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem at Dolgenwall. 
The hospitallers are mentioned as holding property at Dolgenwall 
in the taxation of the ecclesiastical possessions in England and 
Wales, made in 19 Edward I, a.p. 1291. Among the archives of 
the Knights of St. John, in the Library at Malta, was found an 
account of the estates of the Order in England, naming amongst 
others that of Yspytty, and giving the annual expenditure in bread, 
beer, meat, wages of the bailiffs, officers, etc. The tenants of this 
establishment are represented as a contumacious set of men, and 
refusing to pay their rents. The hospital was dissolved in the thirty- 
second year of the reign of Henry VIII. 

This place possessed the right of sanctuary and other privileges, 
in consequence of which it appears to have become a sort of Alsatia, 
where murderers and other bad characters sought refuge. The 
hospice was situated to the west of the church, but all remains of it 
have now disappeared. 





Pras Iotyn, DenBIGHSHIRE.—Plas Iolyn is situated a mile south- 
east of Pentre Voelas, in Denbighshire, and was also visited during 
the Llanrwst Meeting. It is described as follows in the paper on 
Yspytty Ifan just referred to :— 

“In the township of Trebrys is Plas Iolyn, once the famous resi- 
dence of an honourable and powerful family, from which the most 
respectable houses in these parts have traced their descent. The 
hereditary name, Ap Rhys, is preserved in the names of Tre Brys, 
Carn Brys, Bryn Brys, Hendre Brys, all in the same township ; 
besides the lineal descendants who still bear the name, among whom 
are the venerable proprietor of Rhiwlas, and Sir Robert Price of 
Foxley. 

- Plas Iolyn is now a large farmhouse, standing conspicuously 
on an eminence in front of Pentre Voelas. Some portions of the 
strong masonry of the old mansion still remain, together with a 
square tower, the cellar of which is excavated in the rock ; but ex- 
cept these there are no vestiges of former greatness. 

“The most distinguished member of this ancient line was Rhys 
fawr ap Meredith of Hiraithog. He led the Welsh Highlanders 
(“Gwyr y wlad Uchaf”) at Bosworth, a.p. 1485. He was a man 
of great stature, as his name signifies, and to him, when Sir William 
Brandon was prostrated by King Richard, was entrusted the British 
standard of the Rouge Dragon.. He left four sons, progenitors, 
among others, of the neighbouring houses of Voelas, Rhiwlas, Pant- 
glas, Gilar, and Cerniogau; and six daughters, whose names and 
marriages are enumerated in Davies’ Display of Heraldry, printed 
in 1616.” 

Mr. Howel W. Lloyd informs me that Mr. Worthington G. Smith’s 
engraving was made at the Llanrwst Meeting with the intention of 
illustrating a paper on the law proceedings relating to a family 
descended from Marchweithian, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Mr. Lloyd. says: “I imagine the house was built by Howel ap 
Cynwrig, who gavelled his lands with his brother, Heilyn Vrych of 
Carwedd Vynydd and Berain: hence the saying, ‘Cystal Howel a 
Heilyn’ (Howel is as good a man as Heilyn).” 

For further information on this subject, Mr. Lloyd refers us to 
the History of Powys Vadog, vol. iv, “ Pryse of Plas Iolyn”; vol. v, 
“‘ Wynn of Dyffryn Aled”; and vol. vi, “ Voelas and Rhiwlas”. We 
shall look forward to a paper by Mr. Lloyd on Plas Iolyn at no dis- 


tant date. 
J. Romitiy ALLEN. 





A Cerntic Water Satnt.—Most countries possess their special 
weather saint, whose festival, according as it is dry or wet, decides 
the meteorological character of the following forty days. St. 
Swithin has now so long reigned supreme as the weather saint of 
Great Britain, that it would, perhaps, be vain to denounce him as 
the Saxon usurper of the rights of a Celtic weather saint, who pre- 
sided over the rainfall of our country as far back as the time of 
King Arthur. Nevertheless, it seems probable that the honour- 
able distinction of weather saint belongs rather to the Celtic “ St. 
Cewydd of the Rain” than to the Saxon bishop of comparatively 
modern times. 

St. Cewydd was one of a remarkable family, being the son of 
Caw, lord of Cwm Cawlwyd or Cowllwg, who, according to Achau y 
Saint, was “deprived of his territories by the Gwyddyl Ffichti, or, as 
the general term may be interpreted, by the Picts.and Scots; in con- 
sequence of which he and his numerous family retired to Wales. He 
settled at Twrcelyn, in Anglesey, where lands were bestowed upon 
him by Maelgwn Gwynedd; and it is also said that lands were 
granted to some of his children by Arthur in Siluria”.!’ Most of 
them distinguished themselves in one way or another, and founded 
churches, of which they became the patron saints. St. Cewydd’s 
eldest brother, Hywel, was killed in a civil war by King Arthur; his 
brother Aneurin, otherwise known as Gildas, became the most cele- 
brated scholar of the day; another brother, Aeddan, was first Bishop 
of Ferns; while his sister, Cwyllog, was married to King Arthur’s 
nephew, the traitor Modred. Unfortunately, we know but little of 
the history of St. Cewydd himself, beyond the fact that he founded 
churches at Diserth, Aberedwy, in Radnorshire, and at Llan- 
gewydd, in Glamorganshire. Local nomenclature, however, would 
lead us to suppose that he lived in the neighbourhood of Diserth, 
for a farm in Llanfihangel Bryn Pabuan is still called Cil-gewydd, 
z.e., the Cell of Cewydd, while a mountain-track above Llandeilo 
Graban, once trodden by the feet of the saint, perhaps, as he 
journeyed over the hills to visit his brother Maelog at his monas- 
tery of Llowes, yet bears the name of Rhiw Gewydd, 7.e., Cewydd’s 
Hill. But no tradition remains to tell us how the saint won his 


1 See Rees’ Essay on the Welsh Saints, p. 224. 
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title of “Cewydd of the Rain”, as he is called in old Welsh 
writings, and we are indebted to Lewis Glyn Cothi for our know- 
ledge of the popular superstition which connected the rainfall with 
the festival of the saint. In a poem, or rather an elegy, written by 
him on the death of Morgan, son of Sir David Gam, he compares 
the tears shed over the departed hero to the forty days’ rain which 
fell after St. Cewydd’s festival : 


“Gwlad Vrychan am Vorgan vydd 
Ail i gawod wyl Gewydd. 
Deugain niau davnau dwvr 
Ar ruddiau yw’r aweddwvr. 
Deugain mlynedd i heddyw 
Yr wyl y beirdd ar ol y byw.” 


The said festival took place on July 1, O. S.; therefore, allowing 
for the difference between Old and New Style, it now occurs on 
July 13, two days before St. Swithin’s. Until quite lately, a feast 
or wake was held in Aberedwy parish the second week in July in 
honour of Saint Cewydd. That the popular belief in St. Cewydd’s 
power over the weather was not confined to the Welsh portion of 
Great Britain is proved by an old English proverb, which, altogether 
ignoring St. Swithin’s claims, says: 


“Tf the first of July be rainy weather, 
*T will rain more or less for a month together.” 


M. L. Dawson. 


Cuurcu Restoration.—At a Council meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, held on Wednesday, the 22nd of February, 
1888, the President in the chair, it was resoived that the following 
memorandum, as drawn up by a special committee and approved 
by the Council, be read to the Society at its next meeting, and be 
communicated to the archbishops, bishops, and chancellors of dio- 
ceses, deans, archdeacons, and rural deans of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

he destruction of ancient monuments and of interesting archi- 
tectural remains by the process of modern church restoration is 
constantly being brought under the notice of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. Although, unfortunately, so much irretriev- 
able mischief has been done that remonstrance may appear too 
late, the Society is desirous of again calling the attention of those 
having authority in the Church to the needless destruction of 
relics of the past which has taken place and is still proceeding, 
and of enlisting, if possible, their sympathy and assistance in 
checking what all must acknowledge to be an evil. 

It is constantly the case that on visiting a “ restored” church it 
is found that monuments and painted glass, of which the existence 
is recorded in county histories, have not only been removed from 
their original positions, but are no longer forthcoming; that 
inscribed slabs from tombs have been used to bridge over gutters 
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or to receive hot-air gratings, or have been covered with tiles; 
that the ancient fonts have been removed, the old communion 
tables destroyed, the Jacobean oak pulpits broken up or mounted 
on stone pedestals, and not unfrequently the old and curious com- 
munion plate sold. The architectural features and proportions of 
the churches have in innumerable instances been modified, especially 
so far as regards the east windows, and the character of the 
chancels generally. 

The Society cannot too strongly insist on the great historical 
value of our ancient parish churches, every one of which contains 
in its fabric the epitome of the history of the parish, frequently 
extending over many centuries. What would appear to the Society 
to be the duty of the guardians of these national monuments is, not 
to “restore” them, but to preserve them—not to pretend to put a 
church back into the state in which it may be supposed to have 
been at any given epoch, but to preserve, so far as practicable, the 
record of what has been its state during all the period of its 
history. 

The Society does not overlook the necessity of adapting the 
buildings to the wants of the present day ; but it contends that the 
greatest part of the mischief that has been done to our churches 
has not added to the convenience of the buildings, which is in no 
way aided by destroying the more recent portions of a church and 
rebuilding them in a stylé which imitates the older portions, nor by 
the destruction of furniture and monuments only because they are 
not of the date which is assumed to be that of the church. New 
work done to suit new wants, and not pretending to be other than 
it is, will carry on the history of the building in the same manner 
as did the old, and the Society has no wish to prevent that from 
being done. It only urges that the ancient record should not be 
wiped out to make room for the new, nor falsified by making the 
new a servile imitation of the old. Uniformity of style was very 
rarely a characteristic of our old churches, and a part of the build- 
ing or a piece of furniture in it is to be judged, not by its conformity 
to this or that style, but by its fitness for its place and for the work 
it has to do. 

It is feared that the use of the word restoration has itself been 
the cause of much mischief, and has made men think that the 
destruction of the later features of a building is a gain by itself; 
and the Society therefore urges that these later features are just as 
important in the history of the building as the older, for it is by 
them that its continuous history is recorded. To replace them by 
modern imitations of the earlier work not only destroys so much of 
the record, but discredits what is allowed to remain by confusing 
it with that which is not what it professes to be. Now that so 
much importance is attached to the continuity of the Church 
from the earliest times, it is well to remember that nothing will 
bring .this home to men’s minds so much as the visible evidence of 
it in the buildings in which they habitually worship. 
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The Society is aware that in the majority of instances no faculty 
is granted for the restoration of a church, so that this legal check 
upon the destruction of ancient remains has been practically re- 
leased. It is much to be regretted that this should have been the 
case, as the application for a faculty would at all events give an 
opportunity for the authorities to insist upon no destruction of 
ancient work taking place without due inquiry, nor without the 
written consent of the bishop. If it be urged that faculties are too 
costly, some means may probably be devised for lessening their 
expense and at the same time increasing the observance of the law 
under which they are necessary. 

Under any circumstances, the Society hopes that all possible moral 
influence will be brought to bear upon the preservation of all objects 
and features of historical or archeological interest in our sacred 
edifices. 

The Society, in conclusion, would venture to suggest the pro- 
priety of impressing upon incumbents and churchwardens that the 
sale of communion plate without a faculty is illegal. The issue of 
such faculties would of course be carefully guarded, and in some 
cases it might be desirable to allow of the sale of ancient plate no 
longer available for use to public museums or depositories where it 
would be carefully and reverently preserved. 


ConTemPLaTeD Restoration OF LLUANELIDAN CuuRcH, NEAR Roruiy. 
—The Rev. T. Prichard, Rector of the parish, has taken prelimi- 
nary steps towards restoring this church, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that the restoration will not be a destruction of all its present 
features. Several portions of the old screen are still in the church, 
and these could be worked up in a new screen. It would be well 
to preserve copies of all monumental slabs on the floors, and also to 
take a plan of the present internal arrangement of the church, with 
a copy of all inscriptions on the doors of the seats. A plan of this 
kind would not be without value in years to come, as it would show 
what now exists, and it would also tell us something about the 
families in the neighbourhood. 

Exias Owen, 

Efenechtyd. Local Secretary for Denbighshire. 


Tae Restoration or THE CarpirF Nortu Gate.—“‘ Quietly, and 
without ostentation, the work of preparing for the re-erection of the 
old North Gate of Cardiff (plans for which were laid before the 
Cardiff Town Council some months ago) has been going on, and 
already gangs of men have begun to lay the foundations. An im- 
mense trench, some 60 feet long by 20 ft. wide, and 30 feet deep, 
has been dug, an engine, centrifugal pump, and steam crane having 
been employed. This trench has been filled to within some 15 feet 
of the surface of the roadway with strong concreting, as a founda- 
tion for one side of the arched gateway which is to span the road. 
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In the course of excavation a most interesting discovery was made, 
nothing less than a large and well preserved portion of what un- 
doubtedly is the old Castle wall, with one of the bastions of the old 
gateway. About 40 yards of this, with the bastion, has been laid 
bare, and seems to be in splendid preservation. Viewed as it now 
stands, it is a most interesting sight. Above it is the wall of the 
present Castle, which, it will be remembered, crowned a high bank 
upon which trees, certainly the growth of some hundred years, 
stood up to the commencement of the work. Then come some 6 or 
7 feet of solid earth resting right upon the old wall. Several com- 
petent architectural authorities who have seen it say that it is part 
of the old Norman Castle wall of about the twelfth century; but 
Mr. G. Clark of Dowlais, than whom, perhaps, no better authority 
on Glamorganshire castles exists, is of opinion that it is of date 
anterior to that, and of Roman construction. We understand that 
Mr. Frame, Lord Bute’s architect, has left for Italy to see his Lord- 
ship upon the subject, and there is no doubt that the plans will 
be so altered as to allow of this interesting relic of the past being 
incorporated with the new work.”— Western Mail, May 25, 1888. 


Nore.—The so-called bastion of the North Gate is a polygonal 
tower, buttress to the curtain-wall of the origina] enclosure, similar 
in outline, section, and building to those of Caerwent. I think most 
of the members of the Cambrian Archeological Association are 
aware of my views, long since made public, of the Roman origin of 
the enclosure of Cardiff Castle. The walling now laid hare is some 
confirmation of these views. When the walling was first exposed, 
some three months back, I promised Mr. Corbett, Lord Bute’s agent, 
I would in no way forestall anything he or Lord Bute might have 
to say upon the subject. So far there is very little to.say. In fact, 
such evidence as there is goes to establish the fact that the walling 
discovered is prior to, and wholly unconnected with, the Town 
Walls or North Gate. 

Geo. E. Rosinson. 





Correction In Reprint or Mr. Artuur J. Evans’s Paper “Own A 
Coin oF A Seconp Caravusivs’.—We regret that a note sent to us 
by Professor J. Rhys, and intended to have been added to Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans’s paper in the April number of the Journal, has 
been printed as if it formed portion of the paper itself. Mr. 
Evans’s foot-note, on p. 143, should terminate with the words, “a 
pool in the Menai Straits”, the remainder being a separate para- 
graph contributed by Professor Rhys. 

Tue Epirors. 




















